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we eight being 23 lbs. 
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WHY DO DOCTORS 
LOOK AT THE TONGUE? 


Not from any importance attached to the tongne itself, but 
because it is an index to the condition of the stomach. A foul 
tongue is a sure indication of a foul stomach, an irritable 
tongue of an irritable stomach, a flabby tongue of a loss of tone 
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yourself, you can prove what is Nature's corresponding The Finest Nutritive and Tonie Food for Delicate Children and 
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RENEWS THE VITAL FORCES. W N = 


Absolute Guarantee of Hygienic Value by the ‘‘LANCET,” special report, July lst, 1893. 

“The Marza Wine is agreexble to the palate, and is valuable not merely asa stimulant but also as a Tonic, from the presence 
of a considerable quantity ot Iron, also Cuca, Phosphorus, and Pepsine. The formula of Marza Wine is a commendable une, and 
thoughtfully plinned.” 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF PEN. 


RUBBER RESERVOIR with GOLD PEN, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 


POINTS. 
In merit and excellence the PEER of all PENS. The traveller’s indispensable requisite. 
In ease of writing delightful. The clergyman’s best help 
One will outlast 13,000 steel pens costing £11. The busy man’s time and money economiser. 
Once filled writes incessantly for 30 HOURS. Inkstands and dipping dispensed with. 


THESE PENS ARE KNOWN THE WOKLD OVER AND, WITHOUT RESERVATION, WE GUARANTEE THEM PERFECT, 


We only require your Steel Pen and Handwriting to guide us in selecting a Pen. Our Iliustrated Catalogue post free. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, Manufacturers of Gold Pens and Swan Fountain Pens, 
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ONE IN CHARITY. 
By SILAS K. HOCKING, 
Avrtnor or “For Ticur anp Liserty,” ‘ Were Duty Lies,’ “Rex Raynor, Artist,’ ‘ For 
Apsiagatn,’’ ‘‘ Her BeEnny,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XLI.—ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


“ Well, and if none of these good things came, 
What did the failure prove ? 
The man was my whole world all the same, 
With his flowers to praise or his weeds to biame, 
And either or both to love.” 
BROWNING. 


a large percentage of indigna- 
tion. Her pride had been 
touched, her sense of right- 
eousness outraged. It seemed 
a cruel and a cowardly thing 
for her husband to leave her 
as he had done; he had added wrong to 
insult ; had crowned his cruel words by yet 
more cruel actions; had struck her when 
she was down, and for the moment she felt 
that she could never forgive him again. She 
did not comprehend yet the depth and in- 
tensity of the mental and moral struggle 
through which he had passed. She knew 
nothing of the action of his Church, and 
consequently she was unable to unravel the 
tangled threads of circumstance which had 
led to the present result. One thing only 
she saw, that she was a forsaken and dis- 
credited wife. And as that truth in all its 
meaning and suggestiveness forced its way 
into her mind, she lay prone upon the floor, 
and longed for death. 

But as the days passed away and she 
learned through Leah what had taken place 
at Bethel; when she discovered also that 
her husband had left her all his annuity, 
and that he had gone forth practically pen- 
niless to face the world, her anger began to 
die, and a better feeling took possession of 
her. When she was able to think calmly, 
she was driven to reflect on his many excel- 
lences. Narrow and dogmatic he doubtless 
was, but no one could doubt his absolute 
sincerity or his intense loyalty to conviction 
and what he believed to be “the truth.” 
He was the kind of man they made martyrs 
of in olden time. Had he lived in the days 
of the Reformation he would have gone 
joyfully to the stake, or rotted to death in a 
dungeon, and made no murmur. 

This, in all its force, she realised as the 
days passed on. That he was mistaken she 
could not for amoment doubt. His judg- 
ment had been warped by a rigid and un- 
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bending creed. His life had been narrowed 
and cramped by a system. He had never 
been encouraged to think for himself; on 
the contrary, he had been distinctly dis- 
couraged, He had been taught from his 
boyhood to mistrust his reason, and simply 
“to trust when he could not trace.” 

“ Poor Paul,” she said to herself at length, 
the tears coming into her eyes. ‘ He thinks 
he has done right and for the best. Per- 
haps, after all, it is God that is leading him ; 
perhaps he will get into the light at last.” 

But though she grew at length compara- 
tively reconciled, she could not be induced 
to go beyond the garden gate. She wanted 
to see nv one; the sight of familiar faces 
would only give her pain. Moreover, she 
dreaded being questioned about the where- 
abouts of her husband. She shrank from the 
probings of inquisitive tongues. So it fell 
to Leah’s lot to satisfy the gossips, and the 
girl did it with considerable skill and in- 
genuity. Leah was devotedly attached to 
her mistress, and was sincerely anxious to 
shield her from all needless worry and 
trouble ; and with this end in view she de- 
veloped a gift for romance that no one ever 
dreamed she possessed. She answered all 
questions with the utmost readiness, and 
with such an air of sincerity that no one 
suspected for a moment that she was not 
telling the absolute truth. 

“Did not your master go away very sud- 
denly ?” Mr. Pearce, the principal draper, 
asked her one morning. 

“Oh no, not at all,” Leah answered with 
engaging frankness. ‘You see, when the 
offer came he had to accept it right off or 
lose it altogether.” 

“And is it a good church he has gone 
to?” 

“No, not very good. It’s a sort of mis- 
sion, I b’lieve, in a poor neighbourhood, 
hawful poor ; that’s the reason we don’t go.” 

“Qh, indeed. Then Mrs. Penrose will 
still remain here?” 

“For awhile ; that is, till he gets properly 
settled.” 

“ Oh, I see.” 

And Leah withdrew from the shop as 
quickly as possible, to avoid answering any 
further questions. 
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“T dare say he’s got a church somewhere,” 
she said to herself as she made her way 
homeward, “for he’d never be happy ’less 
he was preachin’, an’ of course he'd have to 
begin at the bottom in some poor place, an’ 
certainly the missus, bless ’er, won’t go to 
him till he’s settled.” 

And with this piece of sophistry she 
effectually stifled any incipient qualm of 
conscience that might have troubled her, 
and prepared herself for any other questions 
that might greet her in the days to come. 

As a matter of fact, however, Mr. Pen- 
rose’s absence occasioned very little surprise 
in Penleon, He had, at the request of the 
Bethelites, resigned his church, and so there 
was no other course open for him than to go 
away. As the days passed on it was gene- 
rally believed—thanks to Leah’s talent for 
romance—that he had undertaken the duties 
of a struggling mission church in the East- 
end of London, and there the matter was 
allowed to rest. 

Of course there were a few people who 
knew this story was pure invention. Mary 
Trevena knew, so did Dorothy, so did Jerry 
Crews, so did Mr. Code the lawyer; but 
these were Ruth’s friends, and might be 
trusted to keep their own counsel. Indeed, 
Ruth had a strong suspicion that Mr. Code 
told a professional fib or two, in order to 
sereen her name, and silence the tongues of 
the gossips. She had, however, no certain 
knowledge on this point, and forebore to ask 
any questions. 

Strangely enough she had very few callers. 
Mary and Dorothy came to see her occasion- 
ally, and sometimes, when she went out into 
the garden, she found Jerry “ruminatin’” 
under the thorn-tree with a long pipe in his 
mouth. But the old man would scarcely 
aver come into the house, and was not often 
in the mood for conversation. He still spent 
most of his time among his bells. The 
draughty belfry, he said, was the coolest 
place in Penleon, for the weather was fear- 
fully hot, and no rain had fallen for many 
weeks. 

Jerry had arranged a new chime to the 
memory of Ted, and once every week, at 
least, its mournful notes floated down 
through the stagnant air of Penleon, and 
awoke memories of the giant’s noble hero- 
ism. Dorothy always heard the chime with 
a little shudder, and sometimes she wished 
she could go away from Penleon, and never 
see the place again. She could never pass 
the burnt-out house in High Street.without 
thinking of Ted. But for her he would be 


living yet. But ah! infinitely more than 
that. But for him Dr. Kennedy would not 
be living now, and was not such a life as 
his worth all the sacrifice? Life for life 
they were not to be compared. Yet, all 
the same, these reflections were very painful 
to her. Sometimes she almost wished that 
Dr. Kennedy had never come to Penleon. 
But for him she would have gone on her 
sunless way, not unhappy in the love of 
Ted. But for him she would have never 
known the pain of seeing any more than 
she would have known its bliss. But for 
him Ted would not have died, and her 
own heart would not have been torn with 
a passion of love that could receive no 
requital. 

So as she compared her new life with 
the old, she doubted whether the gain com- 
pensated for the loss. In the days of her 
darkness music had been her delight ; now, 
for some reason she could not understand, it 
had lost a great deal of its charm. Her 
fingers in the light stumbled over the keys 
which in her blindness never made a mis- 
take. Her home, too, seemed to grow ever- 
more narrower and more unlovely. She 
did her best to brighten it up with inexpen- 
sive things. But her father grumbled all 
the while. “He hated so many nick-nacks 
about the place.” 

“What with yer mercassors an’ what-me- 
nots, I sha’n’t be able to sit down in my 
own house soon,” he said. “Do laive us 
‘ave a bit ov peace, Dorothy.” 

“Qh, father, I want to make the place 
look pretty and cheerful,” she said. 

* Cheerful tiddlesticks an’ purty nonsense,” 
he answered with a snarl. “ What’s been 
good enough for yer mother an’ me all 
these years ought to be good enough for 
you.” 

“T am not complaining, father,” she 
answered mildly, “but surely there is no 
harm in having a few bright things about 
the house, especially as they cost so little.” 

“T know they cost a sight more’n they’re 
worth,” he said with energy ; “so do put an 
end to’t.” 

She did not attempt to argue the ques- 
tion further. She knew it was of no use. 
Her father had no sense of refinement, no 
love of beauty or art ; and her mother, alas ! 
had been cast in a similar mould. 

Yet how she chafed under these unlovely 
surroundings no one knew. She kept her 
troubles to herself, and went her way with 
quiet resignation. Out in the woods and on 
the cliffs, and down on the shingly beach, 
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there was beauty enough and to spare. 
Hence, whenever she could get away from 
the stifling atmosphere of their narrow cot- 
tage, she did so. It was only yet the 
middle of July, but the harvest was in full 
swing. Under the blazing sun the fields 
were ripening all too rapidly. The long 
drought and the cloudless skies had yel- 
lowed the fields before their time, and sucked 
all the moisture from the earth. On the 
higher reaches of country there was already 
a water-famine, and even in Penleon matters 
began to,look serious. Springs ran dry that 
in twenty years had not been known to fail ; 
and even the river had become a series of 
stagnant pools, Night and day from its 
slimy bed noxious vapours ascended, threat- 
ening pestilence and death; and those who 
lived along its banks became conscious of 
an oppressiveness in the atmosphere such as 
they had never known before. 

Jerry from his belfry window marked the 
steadily failing river, and prophesied a plague. 
Fifty years before there had been a similar 
season. He remembered it as though it had 
been yesterday; indeed, no one who came 
alive through that terrible time was likely 
to forget it. One-fourth of the people in 
Penleon died. The churchyard ran over. 


The living could not dig graves fast enough 
to bury the dead, and in many instances 
whole families were swept away, leaving 


neither root nor branch behind. Was it to 
be so again? No change had been made in 
the sanitary arrangements of the town. The 
river was still the receptacle of all its filth, 
and now that the springs had failed, it was 
simply a fever-bed from end to end. 

Up in his lonely tower Jerry brooded in 
silence, and often forgot to ring his bells. 
The older he got the more the riddle of life 
perplexed him. The ways of men were puz- 
zling enough, but still more inscrutable were 
the ways of God. It almost seemed to him 
as though everything was at cross purposes 
with everything else. From his narrow win- 
dow he watched, at all hours of the day, 
Ruth walking alone in her deserted garden, 
and .he sometimes wondered what she had 
done that fate or providence should treat 
her so. 

“ Poor little woman,” he would say to him- 
self. ‘She don’t seem to be allowed to keep 
nothin’. Father, mother, brother, husband, 
child, all gone, and ’ere she be alone. Oh, 
dear! it’s a strange world. They do say 
there’s now’t in it but trouble an’ comfort, 
but seemin’ to me the comfort’s got squeezed 
into a mighty small place. An’ there’s more 
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trouble a-brewin’, or my name ain't Jerry 
Crews. As for Dorothy, I don’t know what’s 
comin’ to she. She used to look ’appier a 
fine sight when she was blind than she do 
now. Perhaps she’s frettin’ bout Ted ; and 
yet I don’t think that neither. I wonder if that 
doctor have stole her heart. He’s very ’and- 
some an’ he’s gived her sight, an’ she ain’t 
the sort to forget kindnesses. I do hope 
there ain’t no trouble a-brewin’ there.” 

. But Dorothy knew nothing of the fears 
that haunted Jerry. She was not afraid of 
any plague. ‘The failing of the springs did 
not trouble her. The sight of harvest was a 
new experience, and awoke in her a new joy. 
Whenever she could spare time from her 
household duties she was found out in the 
fields and on the hills. Her home might be 
sordid and unlovely ; but nature was always 
beautiful, and so she sought its inspiration 
every day. 

Dr. Kennedy seemed to know by instinct 
which way she had taken and would often 
gallop after her. She knew the sound of his 
horse's hoofs as well as the sound of her 
father’s footsteps, and her heart would 
always beat a little faster when he drew 
near. How could she do other than 
give him welcome, or show her pleasure at 
his approach? Had he not been one of the 
best friends she had ever known? He had 
given her sight, and if seeing had brought 
her pain as well as pleasure, he was not 
responsible for that. By his marvellous 
skill and unfailing solicitude she had been 
introduced to a new world; and if ugly 
things were in the world that was no fault of 
his. He was not ugly, nor rude, nor insen- 
sible to the thousand beautiful things around 
them. No one ever talked to her as he had 
talked, his voice thrilled her like a strain of 
music, and the clasp of his hand was like a 
benediction. 

What wonder then, when he told her one 
day as they sat side by side in the shadow of 
a huge sycamore, that he loved her, that she 
should believe him, or that her faith should 
be untouched by a single doubt or misgiving. 
When he spoke the word her heart leaped in 
a very tumult of joy, and she placed her 
hand in his with all the trustfulness of a 
child. She was so sweetly innocent herself, 
so absolutely transparent, that doubt of 
others, particularly of this man, could find 
no room in her heart or thought. He was 
her king and she his loving slave. It did 
seem a little strange to her that he should 
enjoin the most absolute silence and secrecy. 
It was so unlike poor old Ted, who wanted 
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to tell everybody ; but after all, Ted with 
all his goodness was only an ignorant clown, 
and so she gave her promise of silence with- 
out a fear. 

After that day Dorothy sang again, and 
founi her pleasure in music return. The 
organ, so long neglected, once more voiced 
her deepest longings, and her little choir 
sang with more of meaning in their tones. 

‘Then there came a sabbath morning when 
the organ was silent. Dorothy was missing, 
and there was no one else at hand to take 
her place. The new minister, the Rev. Amos 
Tresidder, who had occupied the pulpit only 
a few weeks, was greatly perturbed. He 
was always so much influenced by the mu- 
sical portion of the service, that when the 
singing was poor his sermons always fell flat ; 
and as he was only on his trial at Bethel, he 
was very apprehensive as to the result. The 
organ-blowzr, who was despatched to Doro- 
thy’s house to make inquiries, returned with 
the intelligence that she had gone to London, 
and had gone to stay. And so perforce that 
morning the singing had to be without any 
musical accompaniment. 

Mr. Tresidder belaboured his subject till 
the perspiration ran in rivulets down his 
face; but it fell fiat all the same. The 
Bethelites were not in a listening humour. 
The oppressive weather affected their spirits, 
and would have made them drowsy but 
for the bit of news respecting Dorothy, 
which ran from pew to pew swifter than any 
charity-box ever moved, and excited in every 
breast the liveliest euriosity. 

“Dorothy gone to London and gone to 
stay!” What could it mean? Why had she 
gone? Who had gone with her? When did 
she go? For what reason could she be stay- 
ing there? ‘These and many other similar 
questions haunted the brains of Mr. Tresid- 
der’s smali congregation, and completely 
spoiled the effect of the beautiful sermon he 
had prepared on the enhanced enjoyment of 
the elect through contemplation of the tor- 
ments of the lost. 

By nightfall, however, it was known all 
over the town that Dr. Kennedy, for reasons 
best known to himself, had departed sud- 
denly from Penleon and had taken Dorothy 
with him. On Dorothy’s dressing-table her 
mother found a brief note to the effect that 
she was going away to be the wife of Dr. 
Kennedy; that they were to be married that 
very morning in Plymouth by special licence. 
Two days later came another brief letter 
with a London post-mark, saying that they 
had been married as arranged, and signed 
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“Dorothy Kennedy.” On that. same even- 
ing a stranger, with a somewhat military 
bearing, arrived in Penleon on a visit to 
Dr. Kennedy, and very much chagrined he 
seemed to be when he discovered that his 
would-be host had taken his departure. He, 
however, instituted quite a number of in- 
quiries, which he carefully jotted down in a 
note-book, but was careful to vouchsafe no 
information, and on the following morning 
he vanished as suddenly as he came. 

These things caused quite a ripple in the 
pool of Penleon’s stagnant life. For a whole 
week the gossips could talk of nothing else, 
and, indeed, for very much longer than 
that these little matters would have been 
discussed, had not other considerations 
arisen of far more serious importance. 


CHAPTER XLIT.—PESTILENCE AND DROUGHT, 


“ What need to clutch with iron grasp 

What gentlest touch may take ? 

What need with aspect dark to scare, 
So awfully, so terribly, 

The weary sovl would hardly care, 
Called quietly, called tenderly, 

From thy dread power to break.” 

CaroLine B, SouTHEY. 

It was the anniversary of her wedding 
day, and Ruth sat alone in her garden think- 
ing somewhat disconsolately of the past. In 
the house the atmosphere was so oppressive 
that she felt she could not breathe, and even 
out of doors the stagnant air gave little or no 
relief. On all the trees the leaves drooped 
as though smitten with a blight, the flowers 
sickened in the hot rays of the sun, the 
brown earth cracked like the lips of a fevered 
patient, and no solitary cloud gathered in 
the hot and palpitating sky. Under the 
shadow of the spreading thorn, Ruth felt 
that she had found the only cool place in her 
small domain ; and resting her shining head 
against its gnarled and twisted trunk, she 
gave herself up to reflection. 

That her thoughts should take a melan- 
choly turn was not to be wondered at. Her 
cheerful optimism had almost deserted her. 
The constant dropping of water will wear 
even a stone away. 

Twelve months before, that very day, she 
had fancied herself the happiest woman on 
earth, now she wondered if there was another 
who felt so utterly sad and forsaken. What 
a year it had been, how long and yet how 
short ! How supremely happy she had been, 
how unutterably miserable! It had begun 
amid songs of hope, it had ended with a 
wail of despair; and between the beginning 
and the ending, how strangely mingled had 
been her cup. The joy of wifehood and 
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motherhood had been given, the bliss of a 
husband’s love: and then the wormwood 
and the gall; the bitterness of bereavement, 
the shame of desertion, the black starless 
night of neglect and despair. 

And yet the day had gone by for think- 
ing ill of her husband. The fire of her 
anger had died down inte pity. Her deep 
strong love forgave all the harsh words he 
had ever spoken; and she would allow her- 
self to think only of his patient and beauti- 
ful devotion. Like Abram of old he had 
gone forth not knowing whither he went, 
but believing he was divinely led. Like 
Abram too, he was prepared to sacrifice the 
dearest idol of his heart. She knew that 
his going away was worse than the bitter- 
ness of death to him, and that wherever he 
might be at that moment, he was suffering 
quite as much as she was. His love for her 
she could not doubt; his absolute sincerity 
was a settled conviction in her heart. But 
she did rebel against his creed. 

“ He will surely see it,” she said to her- 
self, nervously clasping her hands. “A 
creed that separates a man from his wife, a 
view of religion that will ignore the holiest 
ties of life, that will blight like a mildew 
the peace and joy of a home—surely he will 
see that such 2 conception of religion must 
be wrong. And when he sees—when the 
light comes to him—he will return again to 
me—” and she closed her eyes and smiled in 
response to the hope that sprang up in her 
heart. 

The next moment the garden-gate clicked, 
and looking up she saw Jerry advancing 
with unusual alacrity. 

“Oh, my dear, it be come sure ’nough,” 
the old man gasped almost out of breath 
with haste and excitement. 

“What has come, Jerry?” Ruth ques- 
tioned, going forward to meet him. 

“The plague, my dear, the plague. I 
know’d it would be so. The river's breedin’ 
death from end to end. Heaven grant it 
may not be so bad as ‘twas fifty years 
agone.” 

“ But are you sure, Jerry?” 

“Sure! I wish I weren't. Why there’s six 
cases in High Street alone, and las’ night 
Job an’ his wife was took much about the 
same time.” 

“What, Job Tredinnick ?” 

“Ay. They say he’s fair ravin’ this 
mornin’.” 

“ And Dorothy gone !” Ruth said, clasping 
her hands while a troubled and far-away 
look came into her eyes. 


“ Ay, it’s very ’ard on ’em.” 

“Jerry!” she said after a pause, “I'm 
all alone in the world, and have no one to 
consider but myself. This is God’s call to 
me. I will go and nurse the sick.” 

Jerry’s mouth fell open, and for several 
seconds he looked at her in silence. 

“You think I ought, don’t you?” she 
said, reaching out her hand and touching him 
on the arm. 

. “Ought —Well—it ’ud be very risky, 
Ruth—but it ud be very noble.” 

“The risk is nothing,” she answered. “I 
think my duty is clear; I will go at once.” 

And she turned and ran back into the 
house, and told Leah of her purpose ; gave 
the girl a few instructions how to act during 
her absence, then packing such things as she 
needed in a small dress-basket she hurried 
away to the home of the Tredinnicks. 

As Jerry had said, Job was raving in the 
delirium of fever. ‘ Dorothy’s a lady,” 
Ruth heard him saying as she mounted the 
narrow stairs. “A real gran’ lady, an’ lives 
in a mansion up to Lun’on Church-town 
She ain’t none o’ yer tag-rag, ain’t our Doro- 
thy. She can dress in satin now an’ is going 
to see the Queen. Hi, Dorothy, thou arta 
beauty an’ a credit to the family, but thou 
ought to ha’ been married at home an’ giv’d 
the Vicar the job.” 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, holding his breath 
as soon as Ruth came into the room, “ thou 
art not Dorothy.” 

“ No,” she said, “ I am Ruth.” 

“Ay, ay, thou’rt not a gran’ lady like 
our Dorothy,” and he laughed softly to him- 
self. 

Later in the day his delirium took a more 
violent turn, and Ruth felt almost at her 
wit’s end. But fortunately Ben Blamey 
came to her rescue, and between them they 
were able to keep him quiet. In the adjoin- 
ing room, Job’s wife Jennifer was quietly 
battling with death, and quietly losing 
ground. Dr. Grose gave no hope of her 
from the first, but Job’s great strength, he 
said, might pull him through. 

About midnight Job ceased to rave, and 
Ben said he would go and look after some 
other folk who might be needing help. 

Ruth stood at the open door and watched 
him walk away through the silent and de- 
serted street. What a strange commentary 
on religion was this man’s life. While many 
of the pious folks who professed to be quite 
sure of heaven were preparing to leave the 
town with all possible haste, this man 
who professed to hate religion was think 
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ing only how he could best help his neigh- 
bours. 

“No,” she said to herself, “he does not 
hate religion. He only hates the cant and 
pharisaism that people call religion. If he 
only knew Christ he would love Him. Ben 
is my husband over again with a difference. 
Paul believes the Bible, plus a great volume 
of human creeds and traditions. Ben be- 
lieves neither the traditions nor the Bible; 
but both are inspired by the Master’s spirit, 
and both are travelling towards Him, though 
from opposite standpoints.” 

Then she closed the door, and mounted 
the stairs with slow and noiseless steps. On 
the small landing she paused for a few 
moments and listened. The doors of the 
two small bedrooms stood wide open. On 
Dorothy’s bed lay Jennifer, dimly outlined 
in the feeble light of the candle. No moan 
came from her lips, no sound of breathing. 
She lay as still as the dead. Perhaps she 
was dead. And Ruth placed her hand to 
her side while a great horror seized her for 
a moment and almost stopped the beating of 
her heart. The silence of the house was 
oppressive. In one of the rooms below an 
eight-day clock ticked slowly and solemnly ; 
save that, no sound broke the terrible still- 
ness. The night-wind slept in perfect peace, 
the river which ran below had long since 
ceased to sing. Even the crickets had no 
voice to-night, and in the street outside 
there was no sound of passing feet. 

Then a low moan came from the room in 
which Job lay, and Ruth breathed freely 
again. Going at once to his side, she raised 
his head and gave him his medicine. He 
offered no resistance and seemed only dimly 
conscious of where he was. But a little 
later, he began to mutter again the name of 
Dorothy. She seemed to fill his brain to 
the exclusion of everything else. 

“You shouldn’t ha’ left me, Dorothy,” he 
moaned feebly. “I’m gettin’ old, an’ yer 
mother’s feeble, an’ we want our little 
girl—” 

“But she will come back and see you 
again after awhile,” Ruth whispered close to 
his ear. 

“Hi, what is that ?” he said, rousing him- 
self. ‘‘Dorothy come home? Who said 
she’d come home? Who be you?” 

“She has not come home yet; but she 
will do so when she gets to know you are 
ill.” 

“Ha, our Dorothy is a gran’ lady,” he 
murmured, closing his eyes again. . Then, 
after a pause, he added, “I'd rather ’ave her 
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a little blind maid than see her dressed so 
fine.” 

Ruth brushed away the tears that filled 
her eyes, and rose to her feet. 

“T must go and see how Jennifer is,” she 
said to herself, and yet she hesitated. She 
had listened eagerly for a sound from 
Dorothy’s room, but no sound had come, 
and a great dread had come into her heart 
that Jennifer was dead. 

“T must get over this weakness if I am to 
be of any service to the people,” she said, 
clenching her small hands ; and she walked 
out on the landing and paused again. The 
form under the coverlet had not moved since 
she stood there before. The room was 
wrapped in perfect stillness. 

“Father of love, help me,” she said, lift- 
ing her eyes to heaven. The next moment 
she passed into the room, and took the 
candle in her hand and walked toward the 
bed. 

She gave a little ery when the yellow light 
fell upon the still, colourless face. She had 
no need to be told what had happened. 
Death writes his signature so legibly that 
even those who may never have seen it be- 
fore recognise it in a moment. 

Ruth’s first impulse was to rush out of the 
house, but she soon conquered her terror, 
and, taking a clean handkerchief from a 
drawer, she wrapped it quickly round the 
dead face, so closing the wide-open mouth ; 
then she went quietly downstairs, and stood 
again at the open door. 

The next moment a scream came from a 
cottage across the way, which wailed up the 
street like the cry of a lost spirit ; then the 
door was thrown open, and a woman rushed 
into the garden, tearing her hair and scream- 
ing wildly. 

Instantly Ruth rushed out of the garden 
and across the way. “ What is the matter ?” 
she said eagerly. ‘ What has happened ?” 

“Ts that you, Mrs. Penrose ?”’ the woman 
cried. “Oh, do come into the house. Our 
Mary’s dying, and I can’t abear to see 
her.” 

“Has she been ill long?” Ruth asked. 

‘*‘ She was took the night before last, but I 
didn’t think it was coming to this.” 

“T am afraid sad days are in store for us,” 
Ruth said quietly ; “ poor Jennifer has gone 
already.” 

“ Dead !” the woman gasped. 

* Ay, and without a moan.” 

“Oh, I hope our Mary won't die,” the 
woman wailed ; and then she re-entered the 
house, followed by Ruth. But death was in 
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a hurry that night. At the bedroom door 
they met the father, with a look of horror in 
his eyes. 

“ Mary’s gone,” he groaned ; then he sank 
down upon the floor, and sobled as though 
his heart had broken. 

With the first glimmer of dawn the High 
Street of Penleon presented quite a busy 
appearance. Those who had the means and 
opportunity of leaving the plague-stricken 
town were doing so with all possible haste. 
Among the first to take his departure was 
the Rev. Amos Tresidder. He was only at 
Bethel on trial, and he had come to the con- 
clusion—with remarkable suddenness, it must 
be admitted—that the place was not just his 
style; and so he concluded, under all the 
circumstances, that he had better leave at 
once ; and he left in the very early morning, 
before anyone was stirring. 

Ben Blamey, who had spent all the night 
in going from house to house, met him as he 
was hurrying away to the station. 

“What, minister, you nursing the sick 
also ?” he said in a tone of surprise. ‘ Give 
me your hand. I think the better of the lot 
of you for this.” 

But the minister drew away in alarm. 
“You have come out of one of those fever- 
stricken houses, I think,” he stammered. 

“ Yes, I have,” said Ben, “haven't you?” 

“Well, no; you see I prefer not to run 
any needless risks.” 

“ And will you let the people die uncared 
for?” Ben asked with emphasis. 

“Tf I could be of any service it would be 
very different, you see. But good morning, 
I am rather driven for time just now.” 

“Good morning,” Ben answered slowly. 

The next moment Mr. Tresidder had 
vanished in the darkness. 

Before the sun was up High Street was 
quiet again and almost deserted. Those 
who could afford it had gone away as quickly 
and with as little noise as possible, but they 
were only a few compared with the whole. 
The rank and file had to remain and face 
the consequences whatever they might be. 
But a great terror was in almost every heart. 
The story of fifty years before was not for- 
gotten. Before the day was out six graves 
had been dug in the churchyard, and a 
dozen fresh cases of sickness had been 
reported, and God alone knew who would 
be left to tell the story of the present visita- 
tion. 

So the terror grew, and threatened to 
paralyse every industry, while the despair it 
engendered made easier the work of the 


destroying angel. But in every such period 
of calamity there are always a few people 
who rise above the prevailing terror, and, 
stirred by the impulse of humanity, go to 
the rescue of others. Ruth and Ben soon 
became the head of a little band of men and 
women who fought the plague with resolute 
courage and nursed the sick with infinite 
tenderness and solicitude. They led the 
way in every instance; they were first in 
the field, and always the least concerned 
about themselves. They went where the 
fever was most malignant, and undertook 
the most appalling duties. In every case 
where the harvest of death was most abun- 
dant they were found in the thick of it, 
speaking brave words of hope to the suffer- 
ing, and performing the last rites for the 
dead. 

Ruth’s simple heroism was a wonder to 
every one. Her sweet, pure face beamed on 
the suffering like a benediction, her gentle 
hand had healing in its touch, and when she 
sang to the dying they saw the gates of gold 
swing open, and heard the rush of angels’ 
wings. 

Many of the Bethel people were ready to 
hide their faces for shame. They had said 
such cruel things of her in the days gone by ; 
had blamed her for the blight that had 
fallen on their little Israel; had denounced 
her among themselves as an alien, and desti- 
tute of the grace of God; had called her a 
vain woman of the world, who was ignorant 
of what Christianity meant; had spoken of 
her as the curse of her husband and of “the 
cause.” 

And this was her answer to all their accu- 
sations ; this was her wordless reply to their 
cruel indictment. They felt as though they 
could never look her in the face again. 
They would have kissed her feet had she let 
them. 

Ruth, however, scarcely thought of her- 
self, nor did it seem to her that she was 
doing anything great or heroic, she was 
simply doing her duty—nothing more than 
that. In some respects it was a relief to her 
to escape from her own melancholy thoughts. 
She forgot her own heartache in ministering 
to the wants of others, and felt her faith 
grow strong as she tried to cheer the spirits 
of the sick and dying. 

She thought as little about the past as 
possible, and never tried to anticipate the 
future. What became of herself she had 
little concern. Sometimes she almost hoped 
that she might die. If she might succour 
the sick as long as her strength lasted and 
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then quietly “fall on sleep,” she fancied that 
would be the best that could happen. 

Now and then a great hope stole into her 
heart that the id. barrier that had come 
between herself and her husband would yet 
be overcome, and that they would live 
together again in the dear old home without 
a shadow to fall upon their love, without a 
discord in the music of their life. 

But the hope was not a tarrying guest. 
No message came from her husband to end 
the bitter suspense. In obedience to what 
he believed to be the will of God, he had 
gone forth into the desert. And out of that 
lonely land he sent no cheering word to ease 
the aching heart that would beat true to him 
for ever and ever. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—HEROES AND HEROINES, 


** Blessing she is: God made her so ; 
And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fell from her noiseless as the snow, 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless.” 
J.R. Lowe.t. 

AMONG the first to join Ruth and Ben 
Blamey in their work was Mary Trevenz. 
She came, not because she was impelled by 
any high sense of duty or humanity, but 
rather because she was weary of life and 
anxious to exchange its intolerable fret and 
foreboding for the rest and quiet of the 
grave. As the time drew near for her mar- 
riage the idea became more and more re- 
pugnant to her. Death in comparison with 
it seemed like a blessed angel of God. She 
had hoped that she would get over her 
loathing of Gumson, and in time even like 
him. She had hoped, too, that she would 
experience something of the blessedness of 
self-sacrifice, and the ecstasy of martyrdom. 
But neither of these hopes did she realise. 
In the first thrill of her daring resolution it 
might have been comparatively easy to have 
gone to the altar, and to have promised to 
love and obey the man who was saving her 
father from bankruptcy and disgrace. But 
after several months of restless and impatient 
brooding over the possibilities of such a fate, 
the sacrifice seemed greater than ever, the 
prospect was worse than hell. 

And yet she could not go back. On the 
strength of her promise Gumson had ad- 
vanced her father a considerable sum of 
money. How much she did not know, but 
she felt her honour was at stake. She was 
bound to fulfil her share of the covenant. 
Only one form of release was possible, and 
that was death. 
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In those days she tried her best to think 
as little as possible about Will Saxon, but 
her effort met with very small success. How 
could she keep his image out of her heart ? 
For years he had been her ideal ; his face 
used to haunt her sleep when she was but a 
girl, and since she had grown to be a woman 
she had loved only him. To have shared 
his lot would have been paradise, though 
that lot were poverty. The sting and agony 
of her present position lay largely in the fact 
that he was still alive, and any day he might 
return. She might encounter him in the 
streets of Penleon and sink beneath the 
glance of his reproachful eyes. 

So every night she asked God to pardon 
her for loving Will Saxon, and in the same 
prayer she pleaded that she might die. 

The outbreak of “the plague,” as every- 
body persisted in calling it, which struck 
terror into other people’s hearts, awoke hope 
in hers. And when she heard of people 
leaving the town in such eager haste she 
smiled sadly to herself and murmured, “I 
wish I could get into the thick of it.” 

Yet no thought of nursing the sick entered 
her head until news of Ruth’s heroism 
reached Higson’s Mill: then the idea took 
shape in a moment. Gumson had already 
left the neighbourhood, ostensibly on busi- 
ness, but really to escape the epidemic ; 
hence she would encounter no opposition 
from him. But Joel became furious when 
she announced her intention. 

“You?” he almost screamed, and his 
wizzened face grew ashen to the lips. 

“And why not, father?” she asked 
calmly. 

** Because I will not allow it,” he said, 
trembling from head to foot. ‘ Because it 
is needlessly rushing into danger, a deliberate 
flying in the face of Providence, a foolhardy 
exploit ; ain’t that reason enough ?” 

** Many of the sick people have no one to 
nurse them,” she said quietly ; “and if I can 
do a little good for a few weeks and then 
die I shall be very happy.” 

Then Joel began to whimper. 

* Ain’t it enough to have lost Ted,” he 
said, wiping his eyes, ‘‘and must I be called 
upon to lose you too?” 

“Ted could not have died more nobly,” 
she answered, in the same quiet tone. “And 
the memory of his heroism will do good for 
years and years to come.” 

“But why should you bother so 1auch 
about other people,” he said sulkily. ‘‘Our 
first concern should always be ourselves. 
Charity begins at home.” 
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“T know that has been your motto, 
father,” she answered, with mild sarcasm, 
“though in your case it has scarcely been a 
success.” 

‘Mary !” he said, with a sudden flash in 
his eyes. ‘“ Don’t be impertinent, and don’t 
let us quarrel.” 

“T have no wish to quarrel,” she answered, 
with downcast eyes. Then she turned and 
left the room. 

Later in the day, as Ruth sat by Job 
Tredinnick’s bedside, moistening his parched 
lips with a feather, she was startled by a 
light footstep on the stairs. The next 
moment Mary stood beside her. 

Instantly Ruth rose to her feet and 
greeted her friend affectionately. 

“You have come to help?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“Yes; I would like to do something. 

“You have considered the risk ?” 

“Yes; I have considered everything. 

Then Ruth kissed her again, and forbore 
to ask any more questions. It was not her 
place to inquire too closely into the question 
of motive. Helpers were needed on every 
hand, and she was only too thankful to wel- 
come any fresh recruit. Before the day was 
out half-a-dozen others had joined the little 
band of amateur nurses, including Leah and 
Timothy Mock. 

“T couldn’t stay no longer in the house by 
myself,” Leah explained. ‘I feel’d like a 
coward all the time. To think of you goin’ 
everywhere among the sick an’ me skulkin’ 
at home made me feel bad. An’ if I’ve got 
to die, ’'d better die trying to do good to 
other folks.” 

“You are a good girl, Leah,” Ruth an- 
swered, with a smile. “ Now wait a moment 
while I hear what Tim has to say.” 

Timothy, who had been casting sheep's 
eyes at Leah for several minutes, came for- 
ward diffidently with his hat in his hand. 

“T want to help too, Miss Ruth,” he 
said, with considerable hesitation. ‘ I know 
I’m aclumsy sort ov a fella, an’ I don’t think 
I’ve got no religion to speak of, though I’ve 
been tryin’ ard to get it ; but I'd like to do 
a bit a good, ef you'd let me,” and he cast 
another admiring glance at Leah, who was 
standing near. 

“It’s very good of you, Tim,” Ruth said 
cheerfully, “and we shall be very glad of 
your help. If you will go up to the Secu- 
larists’ Hall, you will find Ben there. We 
are turning the Hall into a hospital for men 
and Bethel schoolroom into a hospital for 
women.” 


” 


”» 


“ And will Ben tell me what to do?” 

“Yes; Ben will give you all instructions.” 

* All right, Miss Ruth,” and, with another 
glance at Leah, Tim donned his hat and 
marched away. 

So the work grew as the epidemic in- 
creased. At first a few of the Secularists 
and Bethelites objected to the Hall and the 
schoolroom being turned into hospitals ; but 
they found themselves in such a hopeless 


. minority that they were soon glad to hold 


their peace. 

Ben declared that never since the hall was 
built had it been put to so good a use, a 
proposition the Vicar heartily seconded and 
readily supported. The Rev. John Tre- 
velyan was not the man to be swayed by 
any false notions of propriety or precedent. 
Ben and Ruth had inaugurated this move- 
ment. While he at home was hesitating and 
undetermined what should be done, these 
two people had plunged into the fight and, 
like powerful magnets, they had uncon- 
sciously drawn others round them. So the 
work had grown and taken shape. He could 
not, therefore, ask them to stand aside that 
he might take command. He could not 
start a fresh organization of his own. 

“My dear,” he said to his wife, “I'll throw 
in my lot with them.” 

* And take your orders from that infidel ?” 

“Why not?” he questioned. 

“Why not? Have you forgotten that 
you are a Trevelyan and the Vicar of the 
parish.” 

‘No, my dear; nor have I forgotten that 
while I waited and hesitated and did nothing 
these people set to work at once.” 

“Oh, John, your Radicalism appals me. ” 

“Remember, my dear, that this is the 
cause of humanity.” 

“But, John a 

“This is no time for buts. 
His disciples’ feet.” 

“ You will be asking me to go next.” 

“ You will go, my dear, without my ask- 
ing,” he said, with a smile. ‘I know your 
heart.” 

And so it proved. Her pity overcame her 
pride, and the next day she went to the 
rescue. 

Within a week Penleon was a veritable 
house of tears. Nearly all business was sus- 
pended, the shops remained shuttered from 
morning till night. The schools were-closed. 
The church and chapels empty. In the day 
time footfalls echoed in the deserted streets, 
as though it had been midnight, and people 
passed each other with a silent inclination of 
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the head, not trusting themselves to speak. 
Children looked wonderingly into each 
other’s eyes, and spoke in whispers of play- 
mates laid away in the churchyard and of 
others not expected to get well. In some 
instances whole families were swept away 
and not a near relative was left to mourn 
their untimely fate. That trade should be 
paralyzed was inevitable. In the presence 
of death competition ceased, and the lust of 
gold died out of people’s hearts. Who cared 
to work to-day, when to-morrow he might 
be in the throes of death ? Who could buy 
and sell and get gain with this ceaseless 
march of funerals through the streets ? 

And so men sat moodily on their door- 
steps, or loitered at street corners, and 
smoked sullenly and in silence. There was 
nothing to be talked about but the plague ; 
nobody came into the town from the outside 
world, and, after the first week, nobody 
went out. So conversation ceased for lack 
of something to talk about. Now and then 
a momentary interest would be awakened 
by the announcement of some fresh attack, 
or another name to be added to the already 
long list of dead. And the loungers would 
shift their position with an uneasy move- 
ment and then fall to smoking again. 

The only busy people were the grave- 
diggers and coffin-makers, if we except the 
doctors and nurses. All day long the ham- 
mering went on, as the hasty nails were 
driven into the unplaned wood, and as fast 
as the coffins were made they were taken 
away and filled. Nobody asked what the 
hammering meant, nobody spoke of unseemly 
haste. Sentiment had to stand aside. There 
was no time for funeral preparations. People 
died in the morning and were buried at night. 
In most instances the plague made short 
work of its victims. A sudden seizure of 
shivering and vomiting, a sudden rise of 
temperature, a sudden swelling of the throat, 
a few hours of delirium, and then strangu- 
lation and death. These were the malignant 
cases. The milder cases yielded to treat- 
ment, and a large percentage recovered. 

So the plague raged on day after day and 
week after week, till people began to wonder 
if enough would soon be left alive to bury 
the dead. And still the sun blazed down 
from a cloudless sky and the nights were 
oppressive almost beyond endurance. By 
the end of a fortnight four of the band of 
volunteer nurses had fallen victims to the 
scourge, and three others were hors de combat. 
But Ruth and Ben, Mary Trevena and Tim- 
othy Mock, the Vicar and his wife, Leah and 


Jerry Crews seemed to bear charmed lives. 
They shrank from no danger, they spared 
themselves no trouble. Where death was 
busiest they were there ; where the disease 
was most malignant they were quick to 
attempt all that patient hands could do. 

“We're a very mixed company, Ruth, my 
dear,” Jerry said to her one day as they 
stood for a moment in the centre of the 
market-place to get a breath of fresh air. 

** What do you mean, Jerry ?” Ruth ques- 
tioned, looking at her old friend curiously. 

** Well, my dear, I was thinkin’ this mornin’ 
it was very funny that the Vicar and Ben 
should be workin’ shoulder to shoulder as 
they've been doin’ of late.” 

“Ah! Jerry,” she said earnestly ; 
like this blots out all differences.” 

“ That’s jest what I was thinkin’, my dear. 
‘Pinions go down an’ principles go up; ain’t 
that so ?” 

“We have no time to discuss opinions,” 
she answered, “ with death so busy about us.” 

“Tf we discussed ’em less at other times 
it might be better,” he said slowly. ‘“ Why, 
you see, if the Vicar and Ben was to begin on 
that tack they'd quarrel in five minutes.” 

“But they both know better,” she an- 
swered with a smile. 

“Ay, that’s so. In beliefs they’re two 
people, an’ no mistake.” 

“But they’re one in charity, Jerry.” 

“Ay, ay!” he answered, hobbling away 
by her side. And for the rest of the day he 
lightened his duties, by speculating on the 

value of beliefs in comparison with the grace 
that “never faileth.” 

It was the middle of September when the 
rain came. For days the clouds had been 
gathering in the sky and throwing their 
grateful shadow on the earth, and now and 
then a few drops would fall, and then as 
quickly cease. To the anxious watchers who 
scanned the sky morning, noon, and night, 
it seemed as though the clouds were dry, as 
though the heavens had no more rain to give. 
But to the weatherwise the signs grew more 
hopeful hour by hour, till, at last, the wind 
shifted a point or two further west, and ther 
the rain began to fall; but so softly and 
gently at first that it seemed to make no 
impression at all. The parched and thirsty 
land absorbed it in a moment; the cracked 
earth seemed to gape wider and cry for 
more. But the drooping leaves shook them- 
selves in the soft west wind and began to 
laugh; and later in the day the re-born rills 
began to sing. By nightfall the rain drops 
could be heard pattering on the trees, and 
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the wind moaned plaintively through the 
deserted streets. The sultry air became fresh 
and cool, and fevered brows grew moist when 
touched by its gentle breath. Doors and 
windows were thrown open everywhere, that 
the stagnant air within might be driven out, 
and in many instances were not closed for 
the night. Till far on into the morning 
people sat at the open windows listening to 
the beautiful rain, and praying that it might 
not cease. And still the sky grew darker, 
and the clouds came down and touched the 
hills, and then the rills grew into torrents, 
and the river once more lifted up its voice, 
and the meadows swam in the opulence of 
the flood. 

For fifty hours the rain did not cease, by 
which time the river had become a roaring 
torrent, sweeping outward to the sea with all 
the impetuosity of an avalanche. On the 
second day of the rain Ruth clasped her 
hands in earnest thanksgiving. Only three 
fresh cases were reported that day, and she 
felt that the worst of the plague was over. 

And it was well for her that it was so, for 
her strength was almost spent. For nights 
on the stretch she had never had a moment’s 
sleep, and now the reaction was beginning. 
Late in the afternoon she said to Mary Tre- 
vena, “I think I will go home, Mary, and 
take a little rest.” 

“And not before you need it,” Mary 
answered. “I hope you are not going to 
be ill.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that!” she said cheer- 
fully. “Iam only worn and exhausted.” 

“ Well, don’t return again to-night,” Mary 
answered ; “and later on I will run over 
and have a look at you.” 

Ruth almost forgot her weariness when 
she got back to Delph Cottage; the long 
walk through the rain and in the teeth of 
the wind did her good, while the sight of 
the old home was like medicine to her. 

The first thing she did was to light a fire, 
for the air had become quite cold ; then she 
filled the kettle and put it on to boil, and half 
an hour later she sat down to a lonely cup of 
strong, but delicious, tea. 

‘Qh, I feel like a new one !” she said, rub- 
bing her hands cheerfully. ‘A cold bath, 
a change of raiment, and a cup of warm tea 
are worth a dozen bottles of medicine.” 

Then she started as a quick rat-tat fell 
on the door. 

“T wonder who can want me so soon,” she 
said, the light fading suddenly out of her 
eyes. “I was hoping I might be spared a 
few hours at least.” And she rose slowly 


1?? 


from her chair, and went to the door and 
opened it. The next moment she rushed 
forward with a glad and joyful cry, “Oh, 
Will, Will!” and fell almost fainting into 
her brother’s arms, 


CHAPTER XLIV.—CROSS AND PASSION. 


** You touched my heart; it gave a thrill 
Just like a rose, 
That opens at a lady’s will; 
Its bloom is always yours until 
You bid it close.’ 
Mortimer Coins. 

WILL almost carried Ruth into the house, 
and for ten minutes after she laughed and 
cried alternately, the joy was so sudden and 
unexpected that she was utterly unable to 
control herself, try as she would. Nor was 
he much less affected, though he was able to 
control himself better. The sight of the old 
home, and of his sister’s tearful yet happy 
face, brought back a thousand sweet and 
tender memories, and filled his eyes again 
and again. He had never crossed the thres- 
hold of Delph Cottage since that memorable 
afternoon when he turned his back upon it 
and sought the shelter of Douglas Slip. It 
was very strange to be back again, and very 
pathetic. Ruth watched him through her 
tears as his eyes slowly wandered round the 
room, and rightly guessed of what he was 
thinking. Had he been alone he would have 
given way to his emotion ; but with his sis- 
ter’s eyes upon him he felt that for her sake 
as well as his own he must be brave. So he 
quickly turned his thoughts into another 
channel, and spoke out hastily and unthink- 
ingly. 

“And so he brought you here, and de- 
serted you, eh ?” 

For a moment she looked at him alimost 
sternly ; then she came and laid her cheek 
against his. 

“Say nothing against my husband, Will,” 
she said slowly. ‘I cannot bear that.” 

“Not when he has forsaken you, and left 
you to fight the world alone ?” 

“ The fight is harder for him than for me.” 

“Then why has he left you ?” 

“ Because he had it upon his conscience to 
do so.” 

“Conscience be 

“No, no,” she interposed. ‘He may be 
mistaken ; of that, I think, there can be no 
doubt. But he could not be other than true 
to his convictions.” : 

“T do not understand convictions of that 
kind,” he said with savage energy. 

“Perhaps not,” she said, smiling sadly 
through her tears. ‘“ But let us have charity. 
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Poor Paul was an ambassador in bonds, like 
his great namesake, fettered and manacled, 
and almost blinded by his creed. But some 
day he will recover his sight and win his 
freedom.” 

“Then you do not despise him ?” 

“Despise him, Will? Nay, I love him 
with all my heart, and night and day I never 
cease to pray for him.” 

For a moment he regarded her in silence, 
then he led her to her chair, and passed on 
to the window and looked out upon the 
rain-sodden garden. He was still battling 
with his emotion, and felt he must change 
the subject again. 

“Could you get me something to eat, 
Ruth?” he said at length, turning quickly 
round. ‘To tell you the truth, I am almost 
famished.” 

In a moment she was on her feet. ‘“ Please 
forgive me, Will,” she said. “In my joy I 
have forgotten everything.” 

“ Nay, Dot, don’t apologise,” he said in his 
old pleasant manner. “ A pilchard will serve 
me.” 

“Oh, Will,” she said, looking grave. “A 
fish hawker has not been in the town for a 
month ; and most of the shops are nearly 
out of provisions. The plague has paralyzed 
everything.” 

“Yes, yes,” he replied. “The station- 
master at Penleon Road told me about it, 
and advised me to give Penleon a wide 
berth.” 

“‘T think the worst is over,” she answered. 
“Only three fresh cases have been reported 
to-day, and the river once more is full to 
overflowing.” 

“The river?” he questioned ; “ what has 
that to do with it?” 

“Wait till I have cooked you this ham 
rasher,” she said with a smile, “and then I 
will tell you everything.” 

But Will was in no humour to wait; his 
heart was hungering for news, and so, while 
she busied herself getting his tea, he kept 
her talking, and by the time he had finished 
the meal, he was in possession of all the 
news of Penleon. 

“Tt’s rather a sad home-coming, Dot,” he 
said, when she began to clear the table. 

“ Nay, nay, your home-coming is a great 
flash of joy to me. I want Sunday to come, 
so that I can go to Bethel and sing ‘ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.’” 

“T am afraid the Penleonites will not be 
able to sing that very earnestly for a long 
time to come.” , 

“ Perhaps not ; but good will come out of 


the evil. They will set about draining the 
town now, I fancy, and securing a proper 
water supply.” 

“Tt is to be hoped they will. But still 
nothing can undo the mischief that has been 
wrought. Think if Dorothy should come 
home unexpectedly as I have done, and find 
the house empty, and learn that her father 
and mother were both dead, what a shock it 
would be to her !” 

* Yes, yes, poor Dorothy,” and Ruth’s face 
grew painfully grave. “I hope it is well 
with her, but [ have my fears; she does not 
appear to have written for weeks.” 

“There's no accounting for women,” he 
said, moving himself uneasily in his chair. 
“ Think of Mary Trevena marrying Gumson.” 

“Mary is a martyr,” Ruth said quickly. 

“And not the only one, it would seem,” 
he answered with bitter irony. 

“Don’t be hard, Will!” Ruth said, look- 
ing at him with pleading eyes. ‘“ Mary is a 
beautiful woman, but she has been hardly 
pressed.” 

* And quickly yielded, by all accounts.” 

“What could she do? She believed at 
the time that you were dead; and that the 
only way of saving her father from bank- 
ruptcy and prison was by marrying Gum- 
son. Put yourself in her place.” 

“Did she ever try to find out if the facts 
were as represented to her ?” 

“ That is a question I cannot answer. But 
I think there can be no doubt her father was 
on the brink of ruin.” 

** And Gumson saved him ?” 

“Yes, as soon as she gave her promise.” 

“Tf they had their deserts, Gumson and 
Joel would be in prison together. Think of 
the string of infamous falsehoods Joel wrote 
tome. It is no charity to keep back a man 
like that from his deserts.” 

“But you must not forget he is Mary’s 
father ; besides she has her mother to think of.” 

“ And she is to be married in a fortnight, 
eh ?” 

“Yes, if she lives. But she is taking no 
care of herself. During all the plague she 
has gone where it has been most malignant. 
I believe her hope has been that she might 
get the fever and die.” 

“ Better she should die than marry that 
scoundrel.” 

“ Do you know anything about him ?” she 
asked quickly. 

“ Plenty, but nothing that I can prove.” 

“ But ought you not to let her know what 
you have heard ?” 


“T don’t know. If one half I have heard 
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be true, he ought to be gibbeted. Was there 
not something curious about the death of his 
wife ?” 

“Only that Dr. Grose seemed unable to 
find out what the disease was.” 

“ Anyhow, I hope I may not meet him— 
or her for that matter,” and pushing his 
hands into his pockets, he relapsed into 
silence. 

Ruth ‘seized this as a favourable opportu- 
nity for getting his bed ready and putting the 
room in order, and hurried away to execute 
her mission. 

Two or three minutes later Will heard the 
outer door open, followed by the sound of 
footsteps in the hall, then the faint rustling 
of a dress brushing the carpet behind him. 
Instantly he rose to his feet and found him- 
self face to face with the woman he loved. 

It was a trying moment for both. For 
months he had been trying to steel his heart 
against Mary, and to banish her image from 
his brain. Now at the sight of her sweet and 
gentle face, all his old love and longing came 
rushing back in a resistless torrent, sweeping 
every barrier before it. She was the first to 
recover herself—the first to speak. 

“T hope I have not intruded,” she said, 
the warm blood mounting suddenly to her 
face. “I did not know you were at home; 
I promised to call to see Ruth, she did not 
seem so well this afternoon.” 

“No! please don’t apologise,” he said, ex- 
tending his hand to her. “It is very good 
of you to come. Pray be seated.” 

He felt that his speech was very stiff and 
stilted ; but under the circumstances it could 
not be very well avoided. 

She shook hands with him very shyly, 
then walked to a chair by the window and 
sat down. She was wise in that, for her face 
was in shadow now, and he was unable to 
mark its many gradations of colour. 

For several seconds neither of them spoke. 
Then Will broke the embarrassing silence. 

“You have had a sad time of it in Pen- 
leon,” he said, looking out of the window 
and toying with his watch-chain. 

“Tt has been more than sad,” she answered 
quietly. “Only those who have passed 
through it can form any conception of what 
has been suffered and endured.” 

“ And have you had no fear for yourself ?” 
he asked, still looking out of the window. 

For a moment her eyes filled, but she 
quickly recovered herself. ‘I have only 
thought of myself in one way,” she said. 
“And indeed we have had very little time 
to think of ourselves at all.” 


* You have been very brave,” he said after 
a pause, 
“No, no; do not praise me,” she answered 


quickly. ‘If you knew all, you would pro- 
bably call me a great coward. Ruth has 
been the heroine of the hour. She began 


the work alone. She has inspired all the 
others. She has led the way in everything. 
Her patience has been wonderful ; her hero- 
ism that of a saint. Her strength has 


.seemed to increase with the demands made 


upon it. Oh, I think, there never was so 
beautiful a woman as your sister. In the 
years to come her name will be remembered 
when the rest of us are forgotten.” 

“And yet it is not so long ago that people 
spoke ill of her,” he answered. 

“They did not know her then as they do 
now. This great trouble has been a wonder- 
ful revealer. It has called into play qualities 
that nobody knew existed. It has opened 
people’s eyes to the meaning of things that 
they never before understood. It has scat- 
tered prejudices to the winds, and let people 
see that there is something vastly more im- 
portant than opinions, and that is love and 
good works.” 

Will withdrew his gaze from the window, 
and looked at her with wondering eyes. 
He had never heard her talk like this before. 
Evidently the deeps of her own nature had 
been stirred. The troubles she had passed 
through had transformed her. He had left 
her a girl, he found her now a woman. 

Mary felt his burning glance, and bent 
her eyes to the ground. This meeting was 
far more trying to her nerves than any 
experience of the past month. How her love 
lived again at sight of his face! how his 
presence intensified her abhorrence of Gum- 
son ! 

“Oh, that I had died,” was the thought 
that passed through her mind. 

Then, to her intense relief, Ruth entered 
the room. ‘Oh, Mary, I had forgotten you 
and your promise to call,” she said quickly. 
“ Will’s coming has been to me such a shock 
of joy that I have been able to think of 
nothing else. Isn’t he looking well?” 

“Very well. I hope he hasn’t come too 
early into this infected district.” 

“T’m not afraid,” he answered quickly. 
“Tm in perfect health at present, and, 
besides, Delph Cottage is quite out of the 
town.” 

“And have you come to stay ?” she asked 
timidly. 

“T hope so,” was the answer. “I have 
gone right round the world to discover that, 
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after all, my work lies here. At least, I 
think it does. I have an idea, which I 
intend to work out as quickly as possible. 
If my anticipation is realised, it will be the 
making of Penleon, and in some measure of 
myself.” 

“Oh, then, I hope you will succeed,” Ruth 
said, clasping her hands, ‘‘Penleon needs 
something to get it out of its stagnation and 
despondency.” 

“It may be all a fancy of mine, or a 
dream,” he answered, “like father’s golden 
door.” 

Then Mary rose slowly to her feet. “I 
will go back to the schoolroom now,” she 
said, speaking very quietly. “But don’t 
you return, Ruth. Rest here for the night, 
and by morning you will be yourself again.” 

Ruth went with her to the door, while 
Will stood at the window, that he might see 
her pass. He felt that it was all true what 
his sister had said respecting Mary. She 
was indeed a beautiful woman. Twelve 
months of suffering and struggle had called 
into play all the womanliness of her nature. 
She was no longer a girl, but a brave, reso- 
lute woman, with a dignity of bearing and a 
strength of will which she gave but little 
evidence of in the old days. 

“T’ve been a great fool,” he said, pushing 
his hands into his pockets. “I might have 
won her if I had only spoken in time, but 
it’s too late now. She will marry Gumson, 
though it is death to her.” 

For a long time after he stood at the 
window, looking out into the gathering dark- 
ness. Ruth came back into the room, and 
mended the fire, then went out again, but he 
did not heed either her presence or ab- 
sence. He was fighting the old battle over 
again, and with no very clear promise of 
victory. 

Later on, when Ruth returned with the 
lamp, he roused himself, and went and sat 
before the fire ; and after she had swept the 
hearth, she sat down by his side, and laid 
her hand upon his. 

They did not begin to talk at once. For 
the moment it suited their mood to sit in 
silence. Ruth could hardly realise yet that 
Will had actually come home, and every now 
and then she looked up into his face, with 
an intent and earnest expression, as if anxious 
to assure herself that she was not dreaming. 
He did not heed her for several minutes. 
With head bent forward a little, he looked 
steadily into the fire, seeing one face there, 
and one only—the face of Mary Trevena. 
He was the first to break the silence. 


ONE IN CHARITY. 


“T shall call on Captain Tom first thing 
to-morrow,” he said abruptly. “TI shall be 
able to do nothing without his help.” 

“ But what is the object you have in view?” 
she asked quietly. 

“Simply to extract the colours from the 
great heaps of rubbish that have been dug 
from underground. Have you never noticed 
at Wheal Douglas how those great barrows 
of ‘addle’ shine in the sun? how great 
streaks of colour run down their slopes ? 
Indeed, I have heard you say before now, 
what a pity it was that all those richly- 
coloured stones were not copper.” 

“Oh, yes, I have said that many times,” 
she answered. 

* Well, I intend to turn them to account. 
The idea first came to me in Melbourne, 
when passing a paint manufactory, and ever 
since then it has been growing. It was a 
very vague notion at first, but it has been 
gradually taking shape, and now I can see 
nothing else.” 

“This has come of your dabbling in 
chemistry,” she said, with a smile. 

“No doubt. But say nothing to anyone, 
Ruth. We must keep the matter secret for 
awhile.” 

It was long past midnight when they 
retired—they had so much to say to each 
other, so many memories to recount, so 
many hopes, and fears, and misgivings to 
express ; and when the stream of their con- 
versation began to flow freely, there seemed 
no end to it. 

Almost with the dawn Will made his way 
over the familiar hill to Wheal Douglas. 
Captain Tom was astonished to see him, and 
still more astonished when he revealed the 
object of his visit. For a long time he lis- 
tened very quietly, interjecting a question 
now and then. But at length he sprang 
to his feet. “By Jove, Saxon,” he said, 
“you've hit it; but what a strange thing 
nobody has thought of it before.” 

“Folks can rarely think of more than one 
thing at a time,” Will answered, with a 
laugh, “and at Wheal Douglas that one 
thing has always been copper.” 

“Ay, ay! But we must work cautiously 
now. Our first business will be to make 
experiments ; if they are successful, we must 
get a concession from the company to make 
use of the ‘addle’ heaps. By Jove, I feel 
quite excited.” 

“The Penleonites will soon see a new in- 
dustry springing up in their midst.” 

“ And time they did. For there is scarcely 
any copper left in Wheal Douglas.” 
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“But there are lovely dyes underground.” 
“Tf your surmise is correct. But let us 
begin experimenting at once.” 

For the next ten or twelve days Will 
spent nearly all his time with Captain Tom. 
He was very thankful that his experiments 
kept him so busy. It was agony to think of 
Mary Trevena and her approaching mar- 
riage. He heard from his sister that Gumson 
had returned again, and that the marriage— 
which was to be by special licence—was to 
take place on the first of October ; butas yet 
he had not seen him, and sincerely hoped 
that they might not meet. 

But Mary he was fated to see every few 
days. She made no effort to avoid him, nor 
was there the least shadow of restraint in 
her manner. It seemed as if at last she had 
won the victory, and all the bitterness of the 
sacrifice had been taken away. But she did 
not know how much harder the sight of her 
face made the struggle for him. Indeed, she 
had never been certain of his love, and now 
he always preserved such a calm exterior, 
that she imagined that if ever he did care 
for her he had entirely outgrown it. But in 
his case the still waters ran deep. Instead 
of outgrowing his early love, every day 


" to-morrow. 


added intensity to his passion, and notwith- 
standing the prospect of wealth which was 
daily becoming brighter, he sometimes wished 
he had not come home. To see the woman 
he loved the wife of a man he despised 
would be a constant pain to him, an unre- 
lieved discord in the music of his life. 

He was very thoughtful when Captain 
Tom said to him the evening but one before 
the day appointed for the wedding— 

“ Now, Saxon, we must be off to London 
All delays you know are dan- 
gerous, and the sooner we can get this matter 
finally settled the better.” 

“T can go to-night if you like,” Will 
answered with a laugh. 

“JT think to-morrow morning will do,” 
was the smiling reply. And so they parted 
to meet at the railway station on the follow- 
ing morning. Will felt it a relief to get 
away from the neighbourhood of Penleon. 
“By the time I get home again,” he said to 
himself, “the wedding will be over, and they 
will be away on their honeymoon. Perhaps 
then I shall be able to breathe freely again.” 
And clenching his teeth he entered the rail- 
way carriage, and was soon speeding north- 
ward by the London express, 


DR. R. F. HORTON AT HOME. 


OME fourteen or fifteen years ago 
a certain Church in the north of 
England, looking out for a suc- 
cessor to their recently deceased 
minister, invited, among others, 

Mr. R. F. Horton, M.A., then a student of 

New College, Oxford, to preach for them. 

On the day following his visit a neighbour- 

ing minister met one of the officers of the 

Church, a medical man, and inquired as to 

what he thought of Mr. Horton. The reply 

was more complimentary to the preacher 

than to preachers. ‘“ He’s far too good for a 

parson!” exclaimed the worthy doctor; by 

which remark he may be said to have neatly 
expressed his opinion at once of the subject 
of the question and of the questioner. 

Few people at that time, outside the uni- 
versity, had heard of the young collegian’s 
name, but the physician’s penetration and 
soundness of judgment have since been amply 
justified ; for although there may be some 
who will demur to his suggestion that any 
one can be “too good for a parson,” few will 





be unwilling to admit that he was right in the 
high estimate which he formed of Mr. Hor- 
ton’s powers. In the course of the interven- 
ing years this gentleman has come to occupy 
so large a place in popular regard, and to 
exercise so wide an influence, that the excep- 
tional character of his endowments is beyond 
question. His preaching, his pastoral work, 
his contributions to theological literature, 
and the part he has taken in many social 
and religious movements of the time, have 
ranked him amongst those of whom the 
world is curious to hear all that can be told, 
and although Dr. Horton himself deprecates 
this curiosity as likely to be injurions both 
to its subject and to those who indulge it, 
something at least might be said in its de- 
fence. 

It must have been only a year or two after 
the incident above related, that Mr. Horton 
was asked to preach to a smali congregation 
which had been gathered in a temporary 
building at Hampstead, and here, in October, 
1880, fifty-nine persons “entered into a sa- 
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cred fellowship of faith and worship.” Mr. 
Horton was one of the fifty-nine, and, as the 
Manual of the Lyndhurst Road Church in- 
forms us, “ was duly ordained to his office in 
January, 1884, after serving in a tentative 
manner for the four preceding years.” 

Those four tentative years had, however, 
seen a wonderful growth from the humble 
beginnings of 1880, and already there was 
promise of what the little community would 
soon become—one of the largest and most 
vigorous Nonconformist Churches in London, 
and one of the most remarkable centres of 
Christian activity in the land. Its present 
position of prosperity and power is a testi- 
mony to very much more than the pulpit 
abilities of Dr. Horton. It is a testimony to 
the unique characteristics of the man much 
more than to the popularity of the preacher. 
If he were to be asked to say what gives 
him the greatest sutisfaction, we may be sure 
that there would be no reference to the large 
congregations which every Sunday crowd his 
spacious and beautiful church, nor to his 
church-roll, which registers 1,036 members 
in active communion ;nor to the fact that his 
people last year contributed, for the support 
of their own institutions, and for the help of 
others outside, the splendid total of £7,555. 
If we are not mistaken, Dr. Horton would 
gratefully refer to the fact that his church is 
a working church, seeking freely to give, in 
all directions, that which it has freely received. 
What Dr. James Hamilton used to speak of as 
the “cosy, self-coddling ways of modern pro- 
fessorship,” find no tolerance at Lyndhurst 
Road. All must work; and somewhere 
amongst the many agencies which Christian 
zeal and enterprise and love have here set in 
operation, there must surely be a sphere for 
the one small talent as well as for the bril- 
liant ten. The mere list of these organiza- 
tions would occupy so much space that they 
must, on that account, be omitted here, even 
if their publication would not be distasteful 
to those most concerned. Almost all are of 
a missionary and philanthropic character, 
intended to bring practical Christianity to 
bear upon the artisan and poorer classes of 
the district ; and for the most succinct ac- 
count of them a manual of 170 pages is 
required, in which, as it is issued only for 
the information of the members of the 
Church and congregation, there is no attempt 
at parade or display, but only a bare recital 
of essential facts. 

It is this far-reaching and fruitful activity 
which is the finest testimony to the great 
qualities of Dr. Horton. He not only 


attracts and delights a large congregation ; 
he is not only an able teacher of Christian 
truth; he is himself an inspiration to his 
people. They not only admire him for 
what he says, they love him for what he is ; 
the accent of sincerity and simplicity in ail 
he says and does compels belief in him; his 
sympathy wins their hearts; his enthusiasm 
kindles theirs; they are ready to follow 
because they know that he leads, not in 
name, but in reality. He is a brother 
amongst his brethren. There is no trace of 
the conventional “parson” about him. 
That tall, fair-haired young man, in his morn- 
ing coat and coloured tie, would never be 
suspected of priestly assumptions, or of any 
concern for his “dignity.” With his plea- 
sant smile, his unassuming manner and 
kindly voice, he is the most approachable of 
men. Yet he has the true dignity which 
simplicity and culture and high purpose 
never fail to give, and this all feel who come 
into contact with him. Here we have the 
explanation of the fact that his preaching is 
suited to the humblest, not less than to the 
most cultivated and well-informed amongst 
his hearers.. At his address to working-men 
on the first Sunday evening of every month 
the church is filled to overflowing with a 
congregation very largely composed of the 
class invited ; yet lawyers, doctors, ministers, 
and merchants appreciate these addresses as 
thoroughly as do those for whom they are 
specially intended. 

I have not forgotten that this paper is to 
be concerned with Dr. Horton “at home.’ 
But if any justification were needed for 
occupying so much of my limited space with 
the particulars already given, it might be 
found in the suggestion that the minister of 
Lyndhurst Road Church is never more truly 
at home than in the midst of his people and 
their work. His house is pleasantly situated 
in Christchurch Road, Hampstead, near the 
top of the hill and on the edge of the breezy 
Heath. Time was too precious on the occa- 
sion of my visit to “ Chesils” to permit of 
my taking special notes of its tasteful furni- 
ture and refined adornments; of pictures 
that may have a history and treasures that 
may have been gathered from far-off lands. 
I could not catalogue the books upon the 
well-filled shelves of Dr. Horton’s library ; 
nor fix the relative position of tables and 
desks and chairs and cabinets; and as I 
have not a photographic eye, I am compelled 
to crave my readers’ forgiveness for not pre- 
senting them with these details, hoping mean- 
while that they share with me the opinion 
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that in order to see a man at home it is not 
always necessary to see everything in his 
home. 

It is not easy to get Dr. Horton to speak 
of himself and his work. Egotism is no 
part of his nature. It was characteristic of 
him, when a certain news-agency offered to 
keep him supplied, for an agreed sum, with 
all references to himself which might appear 
from day to day in the press, to reply that 
he would willingly pay that subscription and 
more, if they could ensure his never seeing 
any such references. The personal particu- 
lars furnished in this paper have, therefore, 

XXII—52 


it. will be understood, been gathered from 
other sources, and not from his own lips. 
Probably it has not been without its influ- 
ence upon his subsequent career that Dr. 
Horton’s early years were passed in the 
midst of the busy toilers of Wolverhampton, 
his father, the Rev. T. G. Horton, being then 
the minister of the large and active church 
over which Dr. C, A. Berry now presides. 
Going afterwards to Shrewsbury School, he 
passed thence to the University, entering as 
a student of New College, Oxford, in 1874. 
The following year he obtained a First Class 
in Moderations, and on taking his degree in 
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1878, secured a First Class in Classics. In 
1879 he was elected a Fellow of his College, 
and in 1881 was appointed to a Lectureship. 
Since that date his career has been before 
the public. That career is a striking exem- 
plification of what can be achieved by one 
who, highly gifted by nature, steadily pur- 
sues a lofty ideal in which personal consider- 
ations have little place. 

The first topic upon which I sought infor- 
mation as I sat with Dr. Horton was one 
that had often occurred to me as I thought 
of his loyal adherence to Free Church prin- 
ciples, notwithstanding the influences of 
University life. I was curious to ascertain 
whether this was the result of early training 
and of his having been thoroughly drilled in 
these principles in youth. 

“By no means,” he replied. “ Before I 
went to Shrewsbury I came much into asso- 
ciation with the late Dr. Mellor, of Halifax, 
and I was struck with the fine, robust type 
of moral character which Nonconformity 
fostered and developed ; it was this which 
especially led me to appreciate the value of 
Free Church principles, Then, when I went 
to a High Church school, like Shrewsbury, 
and afterwards to Oxford, and saw the moral 
flabbiness which is often observed at such 
schools and in the University, I pitied from 
my heart those who had been brought up 
under Church influences. This led me to 
study the history of Nonconformity, and I 
found that its origin had been in this very 
striving after a higher ethical ideal, a more 
absolute religion. Thus I became more and 
more convinced that it was right. This is 
why I feel so strongly that a vigorous Free 
Church life should be maintained, because in 
its free and bracing air a more robust moral 
manhood may be developed.” 

“But you would not say that you do not 
find as high a moral standard attained in 
the Church of England as in the Free 
Churches ?” 

“Certainly not. I have known, and still 
know, Church people whom I greatly respect 
and love ; but speaking broadly, that is my 
firm conviction, and it is on this ground 
especially that my love for Nonconformity 
rests.” 

“It was not then the anti-sacerdotal idea 
that greatly influenced you against giving up 
your Nonconformity ?” 

“No; because the Churchmen with whom 
I mainly came into contact in these early 
days were themselves anti-sacerdotal. They 
were evangelical Churchmen of great excel- 
lence. I have always felt that Churchmen 
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were to be pitied. I remember some amuse- 
ment being caused by this at a conference at 
Grindelwald. A clergyman, Dr. Engstrém, 
made a remark to the effect that whilst he 
thought Churchmen looked with a kind of 
contempt upon Nonconformists, Nonconform- 
ists looked upon Churchmen with a certain 
envy. I got up and said that this was one 
of the most amazing statements I had ever 
heard ; that I had always felt that Church- 
men were to be pitied and not envied, because 
under their system the development of the 
highest life was hindered. To me, I said, 
there was nothing like the free, broad, gener- 
ous spirit of the Free Churches. Compared 
with this the life of the Churchman was like 
that of the cloister as contrasted with life in 
the open air.” 

“ You would then liberate the Church not 
only from State patronage and control ?” 

“1 would liberate it from its traditions. 
Its traditions of respectability, decorum, 
order—a certain martinetism which has 
chilled its true life.” 

Mentioning the names of several great 
Churchmen, I asked : “ How can you account 
for men of such ability and scholarship 
believing, for instance, in the doctrine of 
apostolical succession ?” 

“Only by supposing that great as were 
their intellectual gifts these men had always 
acted within the limits of their preconcep- 
tions. We know how much our surroundings 
will do for us. So the men you speak of had 
grown up amidst these preconceptions and 
accepted them without questioning. But how 
any one not thus bound can come as a student 
to the examination of such questions and 
believe in this doctrine I cannot understand. 
It is denied implicitly by all the teaching of 
Christ and all the Apostles.” 

“ Speaking of Grindelwald, what is your 
opinion of the value of these conferences in 
relation to the question of reunion ?” 

“ The work has been well worth doing. The 
intercourse of those who took part in the con- 
ferences must have been beneficial to them; 
but reunion will come, I think, on the lines of 
criticism rather than those of sympathy. It 
will not come by paying compliments to 
one another. This is the danger of such 
conferences—that they should drift into in- 
sincerity. Hence I felt that, in what I had 
to say, it was best to state as strongly and 
sharply as possible the points on which I 
differed.” 

“What do you mean by the statement 
that reunion will come on the lines of criti- 
cism ?” 
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(From a photo by G. W. Wilson § Co., Aberdeen.) 


“Well, now that men are coming to accept 
the conclusions of criticism in regard to the 
Bible, they cannot well object to its being 
applied to Episcopacy, and when that is done 
I anticipate a time when they will no more 
be able to believe in sacerdotal claims than 
in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
Those who cling most tenaciously to these 
claims are not the foremost scholars in the 
Church, and after all it is scholarship which 
ultimately carries the day. It seems to me 
that in some recent utterances of the best men 
there is indicated a certain shakiness in 
regard to these points, and I am convinced 
that this will be more and more so as criti- 
cism does its work; it will be found that 
these sacerdotal pretensions are untenable 
and without historic foundation.” 

“T believe, Dr. Horton, in a speech of 
yours some time ago you expressed some 
apprehension in regard to the Roman Catho- 
lic revival.” 

“Yes, I am appreherrsive of that. Not 
that popery will ever be what it used to be 
in this country. But I notice the tendency 
in the more favourable regard which is 
generally shown towards Roman Catholicism, 
and in the rapid growth of Catholic princi- 
ples and practices in the Church of England. 
I believe that ultimately many will go into 
the Romish Church in revolt from the insin- 
cerity and hollowness of nominal Protestan- 
tism, seeing how little power it has over 


those who profess it. Others will be simi- 
larly influenced by sheer weariness of the 
differences and contentions of the Church.” 

These apprehensions struck me as the 
more noteworthy, because it is so clear to 
any one who converses with Dr. Horton that 
his outlook upon the religious life of the land 
generally is by no means that of the pessi- 
mist. Asked if he thought that religion was 
on the decline in this country, he replied :— 

“The type ischanged. You cannot employ 
the same tests as formerly. Taking this into 
account, I believe it has a far greater hold 
upon the people than ever. Take, for 
example, the attitude of the working-classes. 
Their objection to Christianity used to be 
atheistic ; it is now religious. They object 
to Christian people because they are not 
Christians ; and to church-going because of 
the unreality of it. Christianity has pene- 
trated the negative camp. It is influencing 
more than ever those who are not found in 
the Churches. There is often more of the 
true Christian spirit among those who criti- 
cise Christianity than amongst those who 
profess it.” 

“But is there no evidence of decline 
among the so-called church-going classes ¢ 
Families, for instance, used to be much more 
regular in their attendance both at morning 
and evening worship.” 

“T do not regard that as atest. I think 
it would be to the advautage of real religion 
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if we could break this habit of church 
attendance. I would have people only go to 
church when they have the desire to go and 
feel the need of going. ‘The services would 
then have far more life and reality, and for 
that reason you would have great numbers 
attending who do not go now, because of the 
formality and unreality. As things are, 
church-going in many instances is nothing 
more than a kind of social function. People 
go because they like to hear the beautiful 
prayers intoned, or because they like to 
hear a particular preacher, or for the sake 
of some other mild excitement; and it 
is the custom of the class to which they 
belong to go to church just as it is to go 
to business or to certain entertainments. If 
they only went to church when they felt 
a desire for the religious service, far more 
good would be done. You would not have 
the same regular congregations, but you 
would have far more people. I do not want 
my own people to be always at church. I 
do my utmost to persuade them rather to go 
out and work themselves. [Here Dr. 
Horton specified a large number of separate 
services, mission-hall services, and other 
organizations which preclude a considerable 
proportion of his congregation from any but 
the most occasional opportunities of attend- 
ing the regular services of the church.] Some 
feel themselves in this way debarred from 
privilege, but it is far better for them.” 

“But if they find your teaching and the 
influence of your preaching helpful to them, 
would it not be better that they should 
attend church and carry on Christian work at 
other times ?” 

“T think that they have absorbed my 
teaching, and this is doing more good. At 
the same time I confess it would be pleasant 
to see them always there. But all through 
I have made it a rule never to urge and 
worry people to attend church. I believe 
this worrying keeps many away. They 
would often come but they think that if they 
did so they would be expected to come 
always. In visitation I have sometimes 
said, ‘I think I have not seen you lately, I 
hope there is nothing wrong ;’ and if they 
say, ‘No; but we have had so much to do,’ 
or give some similar reason, I at once 
acquiesce and leave the matter with them. 
I always make clear my belief that the test 
of Christianity will be found in the life and 
not in church-attendance. I do not find any 
New Testament authority for habitual atten- 
dance ; it is not commanded by Christ nor 
by the Apostles.” 
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“But Christ was apparently in the habit 
of attending the synagogue worship.” 

“We read, it is true, of His being there 
from time to time, but I do not think this is 
sufficient to deduce from it anything autho- 
ritative. Indeed, I interpret the whole 
spirit of the teaching of Christ so differently, 
that if such an injunction were to appear I 
should regard it as discredited by internal 
evidence, and should look upon it as an 
interpolation.” 

** And the Apostles ?” 

“JT do not think there is anything in their 
practice or teaching to inculcate the habit. 
They went often to the Temple; that was 
because they found the people there, and 
they went to deliver their message. There 
is one place in which they speak of not for- 
saking the assembling of themselves together. 
But that was as Christian brethren for 
mutual intercourse on the spiritual life. 
This I have always enjoined as an essential.” 

A reference to Dr. Horton’s ideal of the 
preacher as a prophet receiving and deliver- 
ing God’s message to men, naturally brought 
up the Yale Lectures. 

“They were an attempt,” he explained, 
“to show the ethical conditions under which 
the speaking of God to men might be normal. 
My conception of the ministry is that if the 
minister is true to his calling God will speak 
through him as He spoke through the pro- 
phets of old. This 1 think has been much 
overlooked. I have had many letters from 
ministers saying that it was a new revelation 
to them.” 

“Hence you would feel free to speak on 
politics or social questions in the pulpit as 
you might be moved to do?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘I have done this 
often, feeling called upon to speak out upon 
certain questions, and I have never done so 
without receiving the confirmation which the 
old prophets had, namely the opposition of 
man. I have always found that some left 
my congregation, and chiefly the wealthy.” 

Whilst upon the subject of preaching I 
ventured to ask Dr. Horton if he read his 
sermons. 

“No,” he answered ; “I could not preach 
if I were to write all and read. My sermons 
are thought out bit by bit through the week. 
Then I make a few notes on Saturday and 
preach from these. I find this is best for 
me, and it is best for the poor and less 
educated people. These can understand and 
are helped by my preaching.” 

* And yet your preaching is acceptable to 
the more cultured portion of your congrega- 
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(From a photo by Herbert C. Wharton § Co., Kilburn.) 


tion. You have a large proportion of such 
amongst your hearers ¢” 

“Yes; but I think they are attracted 
by other things more than by the preach- 
ing. 

“Then you do not think reading is 
preaching ?” - 

“T would not say that. I believe there 
are some men who have so mastered the 
technique of preaching that they may write 
everything and read, and yet they preach 
truly through their reading. I am sure 
Phillips Brooks did, and I am sure Dr. Dale 
does. I think it is the best method, but I 
have not time for it, and every man must 
find his own method.” 

“You believe in special missions, Dr, 
Horton ?” 

“Undoubtedly. I think much more is 
done by these to bring in outsiders than by 
the regular preaching. When there is an 
occasional concentration of effort and interest 
and prayer for a short time, say a fortnight, 
I believe the best results are attained. I 
have often found it so even when I myself 
have conducted such a mission in my own 
church. Regular preaching is like baking 
your bread by putting it in and taking it out 
of the oven at intervals. The intervals are 


too long between the ordinary services, and 
impressions have time to die away.” 

Upon the subject of books Dr. Horton 
made some interesting statements. 

“ Apart from my special theological read- 
ing the books that have influenced me above 
all are the poets—particularly Wordsworth 
and Browning. Other poets I criticise, and 
enjoy more or less, but Wordsworth and 
Browning are my masters. [ sit at their 
feet. Browning taught me the great prin- 
ciple of all theology. When I used to read 
the third chapter of the Epistle of John, I 
thought it was a descent when in the tenth 
and eleventh verses he turns off from such 
great matters as sin, atonement, and the like, 
to speak of brotherly love. But Browning 
taught me that this was the root of all. Then 
I went back to the New Testament and 
found that this was the teaching of Christ, 
of Paul, of Peter, and even of James. In 
modern fiction I do not read very much, 
but as arule I read one book of each man 
who makes for himself a name. George 
Meredith impresses me as the greatest in 
point of power; I have read several of his. 
There is something weird in his power of 
penetrating human motive, and his almost 
Dantesque descriptions are unequalled. For 
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style, I most admire Robert Louis Stevenson. 
I regard him as one of the finest of living 
stylists. His English is wonderful. Conan 
Doyle, too, at his best is admirable ; ‘ The 
White Company’ is not mere fiction, it is 
literature. Zangwill I have thought highly 
of since I read his ‘Children of the Ghetto.’ 
He seems to give promise of great things. 

I should have liked to ask of Blackmore 
and Hardy, and Hall Caine, and George 
Eliot, and many besides, but I knew that by 
this time I was keeping others from inter- 
views which they were seeking with the busy 
Hampstead pastor, and, conscience asserting 
itself, I began to realise that I had already 
trespassed too long upon Dr. Horton’s good 
nature. 

“But I have heard nothing yet about 
America,” I said, as I rose to go. 

“Really,” was the reply, “there is not 
much to be said, except that I everywhere 
received such kindness as I shall never for- 
get. I was only there twenty-one days, and 
in the intervals between the lectures there 
was little chance of going about. I met with 
some notable. people, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes amongst the rest. I was greatly 
charmed with him, but every one knows 
about Dr. Holmes. I also had the privi- 
lege of staying a night with Professor Briggs, 
with whom | was much pleased and im- 
pressed.” 

“What is your opinion of the Briggs’ 
Judgment ?” 

“| think that it signed the death-warrant 
of the old American Presbyterianism.” 

“One final question: What about the 
degree conferred upon you by the Yale Uni- 
versity? I hear you do not intend to 
use it.” 

Dr. Horton paused for a moment before 
replying. “Iam very sorry,” he answered, 
“that anything has been said about that. I 
was grieved to see the paragraph in the 
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papers. What I said at the meeting referred 
to was simply that amongst my own people 
I wanted to retain the old familiar address. 
Personally I do not believe in these titles, 
and should not claim it for myself, but I am 
so sensible of the great honour which Yale 
has done me in offering the degree that, 
rather than I should be thought lacking in 
appreciation of this honour and of the kind- 
ness which I have received, I would certainly 
make use of the degree. D.D.’s are common 
enough in America, and it is no wonder they 
are little thought of, but with Yale it is dif- 
ferent. Yale has set itself against the undis- 
criminating offer of the degree to all and 
sundry, and it would be a great injustice to 
treat its honours as though they were to be 
classed with the rest. Besides which, to act 
thus would be to cast a reflection upon those 
who have shown their appreciation of the 
degree by using it.” 

Dr. Horton is yet a young man. “His 
sun has not yet climbed to its noon,” and we 
may well hope that many years of brilliant 
service are before him. He rises at half-past 
seven, makes good use of the morning hours 
in his study, and later in the day may often 
be seen taking a vigorous constitutional on 
Hampstead Heath. His enthusiasm for tem- 
perance is universally known. He is also a 
non-smoker, and, as need hardly be said, a 
strict economist of time. Of fairly robust 
physique, there is perhaps some fear of his 
forgetting the limits of his strength and under 
the pressure of his abounding labours over- 
taxing his powers. This would be a calamity 
not to his own Church only but to the whole 
Church of Christ. His people are solicitous 
to relieve him of every burden which their 
generous and hearty co-operation can take 
from his shoulders, and this solicitude is 
seconded by the watchful care of the relative 
who (Dr. Horton being unmarried) presides 
over his household. 
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THE COAST OF SYRIA. 
By WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 


bee occupied a prominent place among 

the stirring scenes of the ancient world. 
Joshua in his day spoke of it as “the strong 
city Tyre.” In the time of King David, 
“Hiram, King of Tyre, sent messengers to 
David, and cedar-trees, and carpenters, and 
mascns ; and they builded David a house.” 
(2 Sam. v. 11.) And the Tyrians were 
closely allied with Solomon in the building 
of the Temple. They also in the time of 
Ezra assisted in the building of the second 
Temple. (Ezra iii. 7.) Fora thousand years 
there was intercourse between the people of 
Israel and the people of Tyre. The Tyrians 
were mechanics and artificers, besides being 
merchants. The Jews had no art, and there 
need be no longer disappointment that so 
few objects from Jewish hands have been 
discovered. Tyrian workmen made most of 
the utensils used by the Jews, and Pheni- 
cian pedlars carried them to the homes of 
the chosen people. 

But the relations of Tyre were not limited 
to their neighbours on the highlands of 


Palestine. Homer sang of her purple made 
from the shells which still strew the coast. 
Nebuchadnezzar besieged Tyre for thirteen 
years, but it is not recorded that he captured 
it. Shalmaneser besieged the sea-girt for- 
tress for five years in vain. Tyrian allies 
fought against the Greeks under Xerxes, 
and Tyre alone of all the Phoenician cities 
had the courage to resist Alexander the 
Great. This act of desperate daring led to 
the overthrow of Tyre. 

Tyre was able to resist great land forces, 
because it was founded on an island rock, 
and its ships were able to bring supplies by 
sea. Blockades would be ineffective in face 
of the superior seamanship of the Phoenician 
sailors. But the great Alexander looked on 
obstacles as things to be overcome. In his 
day there was a greater Tyre on the main- 
land called Paletyrus. This mainland town 
he captured and destroyed, and with the 
material made a causeway from the coast to 
the island, and when after seven months’ la- 
bour the causeway was completed, the Greek 
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army marched over it, stormed the “invin- 
cible Tyre,” and left it an easy prey to those 
who came after. The causeway made by 
Alexander was doubtless narrow, but the 
sand has since filled up a wide space between 
the mainland and the rock, so that Tyre is 
now a peninsula and no longer an island. 
My first visit to Tyre almost proved to be 
my last journey. We reached the place after 
dark in a drizzling rain. My servants had 
pitched my tent on a sandy knoll. Dur- 
ing the night the wind rose, and the tent 
pegs having only been driven into the sand, 
the tent was blown from over us as we lay 





Street in Acre. 


in bed. In the darkness I followed a pillow 
that was blown across the sand, and captured 
it on the very edge of the high beach. Had 
I gone a step farther I should have gone 
over the precipice and been killed. That 
was a miserable night. After much hammer- 
ing at the city gate we were admitted within 








its crumbling walls, and spent a night long 

to be remembered in a house swarming with 

the things that leap and bite. 

As we look about us we ask, “ Where is 
the mighty Tyre that, like Venice in subse- 
quent times, and like Great Britain now, 
covered all seas with Eastern and Western 
merchandise, and whose merchants, on their 
sea-girt rock, held at bay the victorious 
armies of the old-world conquerors?” The 
materials of its palatial structures now choke 
its shallow harbour and strew its deserted 
roadsteads. 

The prophesy of Ezekiel has been literally 
fulfilled. ‘“ They shall destroy the walls 
of Tyrus, and break down her towers ” 
(Ezek. xxvi. 4). “And it shall be a 
place for the spreading of nets in the 
midst of the sea” (v. 5). “And they 
shall make a spoil of their riches, and 
make a prey of their merchandise : 
and they shall break down thy walls, 
and destroy thy pleasant houses : and 
they shall lay thy stones and thy 
timber, and thy dust in the midst of 
the sea” (v. 12). 

Our blessed Lord knew Tyre in its 
ruin, and drew lessons from its destruc- 
tion, for prosperous Chorazin and Beth- 
saida, both of which have been since 
thrust down to the hell of oblivion 
(Matt. xi. 21). When Paul landed at 
Tyre on his way from Greece to Jeru- 
salem, he tarried seven days with disci- 
ples whom he found there, and when 
he left the whole church accompanied 
him. “And they all brought us on 
our way, with wives and children, till 
we were out of the city: and we 
kneeled down and prayed” (Acts xxi. 5). 

Tyre had a fitful return of pros- 
perity ; so much so that Jerome spoke 
of it in his day as the most noble city 
of Pheenicia, trading with all the 
world. Interest centred again in Tyre 
in the stirring times of the Crusaders. 
The siege of the city was begun by the 
Crusaders on February 11th, 1124. 
There were many feats of valour dis- 
played on the part both of the assailants 
and assailed, but on the 27th of the 
June following the Crusaders entered 

the city and held it till 1291. The captors 

were greatly astonished at the strength 
of the fortifications, the beauty of the 
port, and the magnificence of the houses. 

Since the year 1766, the place has been in 

the hands of the Metawileh, a fierce and 

bigoted Muslim sect, and in their hands it 
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Acre, from the Coffee-house at Haifa, 


has reached the lowest point in its whole 
history. 


AKKA AND HAIFA. 


Leaving Tyre with much of its ruins unex- 
plored, and much of its story untold, we 
anchor off Haifa. Our sea journey is at an 
end, and we land by a heavy boat rowed by a 
lot of noisy Arabs. We save our breath in 
settling the backshish question, for we have 
before us a stiff climb to the Monastery of Car- 
mel, the most conspicuous object in the land- 
scape. We spend the greater part of an hour 
in climbing the ascending path that winds 
round steep ledges ; and by the edges of deep 
precipices, often pausing to gaze on the en- 
larging panorama ; but when we reach the 
plateau we are amply rewarded for our 
trouble. The Carmelite monks receive us as 
friends at the door of their palatial monas- 
tery. They make no inquiries as to the 
complexion of our creeds, or the condition 
of our purses. Clean and airy rooms are 
assigned to us most courteously, and we are 
allowed the freedom and the abundance of a 
well-equipped hotel. 

There are Protestants whose sense of fair- 
ness permits them to enjoy the generous 
hospitality of the Monastery, but whose con- 
sciences prevent them from giving anything 


in return. Some make a point of ordering 
with arrogance and receiving with churlish- 
ness, and obtruding what they are pleased 
to call their religion, and they have been 
known to boast afterwards of their base bad 
conduct. 

This Monastery, as it stands, is the work of 
one good Italian monk, John Battista, who 
after fourteen years’ unwearied effort, built, 
from his own plans, the most splendid Monas- 
tery in Palestine, at a cost of half a million 
of francs. The convent stands on the site 
of a similar structure that was blown up by 
Abdullah Pacha in 1821. The Turk can 
destroy ! 

After an excellent breakfast, rendered 
more excellent by keen appetites, we ascend, 
with a gentle and scholarly monk, to the top 
of the dome. The panorama before us could 
not be surpassed in historic interest or in 
grandeur of sweep, or in picturesque detail. 
The Mount on which we are perched, Carmel, 
“the vineyard of the Lord,” stretches in a 
south-easterly direction for a distance of 
eighteen miles, towards the mountains of 
Samaria. It resembles a wooded park, five 
miles broad, and it abounds in game. Parallel 
with the mountain runs the Kishon, flashing 
in the morning sun. Eastward lies the home- 
land of Jesus, the thymy hill of Nazareth in 
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view, and the wooded dome of Tabor. The 
wavy hills of Galilee lie before us; and far 
away on the north-east, Hermon, 10,000 feet 
above the sea, overtops, with its white head, 
the intervening range. Still farther north 
stretch the great folds of Sharon, and nearer 
to the west lie the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, 
beyond the projecting bluff, known as Ras- 
el-Abyad—the White Head, and southward 
slopes Sharon towards the plains of Phi- 
listia. 

At our feet lies the splendid bay of Acre, 
or Akka, probably destined for a future that 
may eclipse all the glory of Pheenicia in the 
past. The English engineers are down there, 
and they have begun a railway, which will 
tap the corn-growing plains of Esdraelon 
and Bashan, and link Damascus with the 
sea. Possibly also the English engineers 
may take a lesson from the Romans, and 
follow the overland Roman Road to the 
Persian Gulf. 

Many years ago I pointed out that the 
Roman overland route started from Akka, 
crossed the hills near by Sephoris, north of 
Nazareth, worked up the Yarmouk Gorge, 
from the Jordan, unto the Jaulan Plain, and 
then shot straight as an arrow to Bozra, and 
from Bozra across the desert to the Persian 
Gulf. From the top of the Castle of Sulkhad, 
the Salcah of the Bible (Josh. xi. 5), I have 
looked down on the straight line running 
straight to Bozra, and on the other side 
continuing like a line on the desert until it 
was lost on the distant horizon. 

The overland route by the Roman Road 
has three important advantages. (1) It is 
the shortest. (2) It is the safest, being far- 
thest away from the great Russian or other 
Powers that might cut the line of our com- 
munication with India. (3) It is the cheapest. 
From the plateau of Jaulan to Bassora, on the 
Persian Gulf, there is little to do beyond the 
laying down of the sleepers and rails. The 
soft feet of the camels have scarcely removed 
a stone from the Roman Road in the desert. 
The line now actually begun is of a much 
less ambitious character. There is a branch 
traced from Akka to Haifa, a distance of 
nine miles, and thence it is to run along the 
southern edge of the plain of Esdraelon, 
parallel with Carmel, pass over the low hills 
of Gilboa to Beisin, the ancient Bethshean 
of the Old Testament (Josh. xvii. 11), and 
shoot up across the Jordan, at the lower end 
of the Sea of Galilee, and continue by the 
easiest route to Damascus. 

Already the life and energy of European 
enterprise are at work at Haifa. A colony 








of Germans, of the order of the Temple, 
have settled between the town and the sea, 
at the base of Carmel. These people, who 
number about two hundred and fifty souls, 
are industrious, enterprising, and progressive. 
The men are handy, and have built their 
own houses, planted vineyards, made roads, 
introduced European methods of cultivation, 
established schools, and in every way they 
and their frugal and tidy wives are giving an 
excellent example to their lazy and thriftless 
neighbours. 

Not for the first time the fate of this 
neighbourhood has been linked with Europe. 
In 1100 Haifa was stormed by Tancred, and 
the Crusaders held it for nearly a hundred 
years, when it again fell back into the hands 
of the Saracens. 

About nine or ten miles from Haifa, at 
the north of the bay, we see from: the 
Monastery the fortress town of Akka on a 
jutting promontory. 

Akka was looked on by the Syrians as 
impregnable ; but in 1840 the English fleet, 
under Stopford and Napier, bombarded the 
town. In the midst of the cannonade the 
magazine was blown up, and when the smoke 
had cleared away, Akka was found to be a 
ghastly ruin. The impression made on the 
Syrian mind was tremendous, and I have 
often heard discussions at Bedawi camp fires 
and in city bazaars, regarding the relative 
strength of European powers, settled in 
favour of England by a reference to the 
destruction of Akka. 

Forty-one years before that. event the 
great Napoleon began the siege of Akka, 
which he called “the gate of Syria.” Sir 
Sydney Smith had reached the place two 
days before the French. He immediately 
set about putting it ina state of defence, 
and so thoroughly did he inspire the Orien- 
tals with confidence, and so skilfully did 
he direct the defensive operations, that the 
French legions attempted eight times to 
storm the place, and were eight times hurled 
back in confusion, by a handful of badly 
armed Arabs, with an Englishman at their 
head. The siege was raised after frightful, 
but fruitless carnage, and the world heard 
that the great invincible French soldier, with 
the flower of his army, had recoiled, beaten 
and baffled by a single Englishman. 

Sir Sydney was well backed up on that 
historic occasion by Jezzar Pacha, known as 
“the butcher.” He well deserved the epi- 
thet. Once, having cause to suspect one of 
his wives, he had fifteen of them brought 
out into his garden at Akka, and slaughtered 
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most of them with his own hand. One of 
the delights of this pacha was to foment 
quarrels among friends, and sometimes he 
had the pleasure of secing fathers and chil- 
dren slaughtering each other. Sometimes he 
would seize one of his favourites by the ear, 
and cut it off with his dagger. Jezzar had 
once been a slave, but he rose to eminence 
by a life of heartless crimes. 

Akka, or, as the French call it, St. Jean 
d’Acre, rose to great importance under the 
Crusaders. Baldwin I. besieged it in 1103, 
and the place was captured in 1104. In 
1187 Salah-ed-Din, the Saladin of romance, 
planted the crescent on its ramparts. Four 
years later Richard of England restored it 
to the followers of the cross. In 1229 Akka 
became the capital of the Christian kingdom 
of Jerusalem. 

Gibbon’s famous description of the city at 
this time is worth repeating: “It had many 
sovereigns, but no government. The kings of 
Jerusalem and Cyprus, of the House of Lu- 
signan ; the Princes of Antioch ; the Counts 
of Tripoli and Sidon ; the Great Masters of 
the Hospital, the Temple, and the Teutonic 
Orders; the Republics of Venice, Genoa, 
and Pisa; the Pope’s Legate ; the Kings of 
France and England assumed an indepen- 
dent command. Seventeen tribunals exer- 
cised the power of life and death.” 


OTHER-WORLDLINESS AND UNWORLDLINESS. 









While Akka was in this state of anarchy, 
Sultan Khalil attacked it, and after a siege of 
a little over a month, stormed it. ‘ Death 
or slavery was the lot of sixty thousand 
Christians,” and the blue eyes and yellow 
hair that one meets occasionally in the ham- 
lets of the land, remind one of the fate of 
the younger women who were not happy 
enough to perish in the carnage. 

With the past still fresh in view, it is not 
without interest that one sees the British 
engineers laying down the rails on the soil 
once wet with the blood of their countrymen 
and countrywomen. 

One thing we cannot forget in this region. 
We are here within five or six hours of 
Nazareth. That rounded hill, surmounted 
by a dome, was often trod by the bare feet 
of our Lord, when, as a boy, he went on 
errands to Kana of Galilee, and lightened 
the burdens of home. From among those 
hills an influence went forth that has made 
Christendom and given a new complexion to 
human life. These mountains and valleys 
are the same as when His eye rested upon 
them. A native of that hamlet, among those 
commonplace hills, gave us cheer and com- 
fort in life and the confidence of triumph in 
death. There God was manifested in the 
flesh, that in the homely form of man He 
might come near to man. 





OTHER-WORLDLINESS AND UNWORLDLINESS. 
By J. MONRO GIBSON, M.A., D.D. 


Zoe) have heard a great deal in 
our time of ‘“ other-worldli- 
ness” as a term of reproach 
supposed to apply to Christian 
people. And perhaps there 
are some still who imagine 
that it is the Christian’s duty 
to despise the world, to tak: little or no 
interest in its affairs, to find little or no 
pleasure in its enjoyments, to compel the 
thoughts and desires to cut themselves loose 
from the present and lay hold as exclusively 
as possible on the life that is tocome. lf 
there be such people, they are so reduced in 
numbers and in influence that they may 
perhaps be considered “a negligeable quan- 
tity.” The time has gone by when treatises 
on the Christian Life must needs have in the 
forefront their chapter headed De contemptu 








mundi. The danger now is quite on the 
other side—that of giving time, and thought, 
and energy so exclusively to the present life 
as to lose those inspirations which come from 
the unseen and eternal, without which “the 
life which now is” would be very poor and 
empty. 

It is a great mistake, however, to suppose 
that the only alternative is between worldli- 
ness and other-worldliness. If it were, there 
could be little question as to which side 
should carry the day, for it is manifest that 
whatever relations we may sustain to another 
world in which by-and-by we shall live, they 
can scarcely be so pressing as those which 
belong to the world in which we now live. 
But is there no intermediate attitude be- 
tween the engrossment of worldliness and 
the neglect of other worldliness which may 
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secure all the good and avoid all the evil 
there may be in both? There is; and if we 
would take the Scriptures for our guide, we 
should find the golden mean, and be able, in 
the highest and fullest sense, “to make the 
best of both worlds.” For this purpose it 
may be well to examine with some care the 
strong pronouncement by the Apostle John 
in his first epistle, which may be regarded as 
the locus classicus on the subject :—‘ Love 
not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world. If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him. For all 
that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is 
not of the Father, but is of the world. And 
the world passeth away, and the lust thereof; 
but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever.” 

It is important to notice at the outset that 
it is not the world, but the love of it which 
is condemned. ‘Those who are addressed 
are spoken to as having already overcome 
the evil one. It is clearly, then, the good 
things of the world the Apostle has now in 
view, the things which are attractive, and 
which, being in themselves innocent, may be 
properly enjoyed, but only within certain 
limits, lest they should prove too engrossing. 
What is forbidden, then, is the love of these 
things. Does that mean that we are not to 
care for them at all? And if so, how does 
it differ from that contempt of the world we 
have set aside as an unworthy and unscrip- 
tural extreme? But clearly the Apostle is 
using the word love in the strong sense in 
which he was wont to use it, as expressing 
the master passion of the soul. This is 
brought out in the sentence immediately 
following: “If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.” It is 
then engrossing love which is forbidden, 
love which shuts out the love of the Father. 
And this exactly agrees with what our Lord 
Himself says on the same subject: “No man 
can serve two masters, for either he will 
hate the one and love the other, or else he 
will hold to the one and despise the other. 
Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” Of 
that great utterance, this is the echo. It is, 
then, the love of the world as a master 
passion that is forbidden; the love of the 
good things of the world to such a degree 
that the heart is set on them, and by conse- 
quence alienated from God. 

There is another thing to be observed in 
order to get the full thought of the Apostle. 
In the verse which follows, he passes from the 
grand word “love” to the poor wreck of it 


which remains in the horrible word “lust.” 
Thereby hangs a tale, a sad enough one. 
When love of the things that are in the 
world becomes a master passion, it ceases to 
be love, because it has degenerated into lust. 
It loses the large, generous, outgoing cha- 
racter which belongs properly to love, and 
becomes so selfish and mean that it must 
needs have a mean word to describe it. A 
sad enough example this of the well-known 
Latin proverb, Corruptio optimi pessima, the 
very best things when perverted become the 
worst, as one sees at a glance by looking at 
this sorrowful list of corrupted affections and 
ambitions. The very holiest affection be- 
comes the most degraded and degrading of 
all, to be stigmatized as “the lust of the 
flesh.” In the same way, what a fall from 
“the harvest of a quiet eye” to “the lust of 
the eyes,” and from the full and abounding 
life of love to which our Saviour calls us to 
that wretched “ pride of life” which strives to 
eclipse one’s neighbour and glorify one’s self ! 
And these things are not only mean in them- 
selves, but they are evanescent; “of the 
world,” and not “of the Father,” they pass 
away with the world: “and the world 
passeth away and the lust thereof.” 

So far what is condemned; now what is 
commended? What is the alternative to 
this love of the world, and this lust of the 
things that are in the world? It is given in 
a short but most emphatic and suggestive 
sentence: “He that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.” There is not the slightest 
hint of abandoning the world. There is no 
suggestion of “separation” even, a very 
favourite word with many good people when 
speaking of the Christian’s relation to the 
world. They will quote the Apostle, “Come 
ye out and be separate,” as if it referred to 
the world, whereas the world is not once 
mentioned in the entire paragraph to which 
it belongs (2 Cor. vi. 14, to vii. 1). The 
things mentioned are “iniquity” (verse 14), 
“Belial” (v. 15), “idols” (v. 16), “the 
unclean thing” (v. 17), “all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit” (vii. 1). Certainly we are to 
be separate from all these evil things, but 
where is the passage that tells us we are to 
be separate from the world? We are to do 
our duty in the world, and not to separate 
ourselves from it. Some have tried to sepa- 
rate themselves from the world in the most 
literal sense, to abandon social life for the 
hermit’s cave or the monk’s cell. We know 
what that has come to; but, as few are in 
danger of making that mistake, we need not 
further refer to it. It is otherwise, however, 
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with the attempt which good people still 
make to separate themselves from the world 
by refusing to take any interest in its affairs. 
There is a story sometimes told of a Christian 
man met by an old friend who had not seen 
him since he was converted, and asked, 
“ How is the world getting on?” ‘Don’t 
know ; have not been there for the last ten 
years,” was the answer. If it was only a 
smart rejoinder it may pass as a good joke, 
but if he really meant what he said, it is 
plain he had been grievously neglecting his 
duties as a Christian man. 

The alternative to worldliness is not other- 
worldliness, but doing the will of God. True, 
“our conversation is in heaven,” but our 
work is on the earth. Not only are we to 
stay in the world, but we are to abide in the 
ealling which God has assigned us, unless 
there be some very special reason for making 
a change. We assume, of course, that it is 
an honourable calling, one in which it is 
possible to serve our generation according to 
the will of God. God needs farmers, and 
mechanics, and labourers, and merchants, and 
artists, and poets—He has given us endlessly 
varied endowments, and whatever is “ of the 
Father” may surely be used, and ought to 
be used, in His service. What a huge mis- 
take it is to think that whenever a young 
man is converted he should become a minister 
or a missionary. And did not Count Tolstoi 
make a similar mistake when he supposed it 
his duty to sacrifice the poet and artist in 
him that he might earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow? In making that change 
in his life, was he not on the one hand 
wrapping in a napkin the special talents with 
which God had entrusted him, and on the 
other, pushing himself into a sphere for 
which he was never intended? Artists, and 
poets, and men of culture, ought by all 
means to show themselves sympathetic and 
brotherly with labouring men ; but the way 
to do it is surely not to further overstock 
the labour market by entering into competi- 
tion with them. The only effect of following 
such an example on any considerable scale 
would be to swell the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. There is abundant wisdom in the 
recommendation of the Apostle: ‘Let every 
man abide in the same calling wherein he 
was called.” 

It is most significant that stress should be 
laid on doing the will of God. What is 
wanted, of course, is supreme love to God ; 
but how is the love to be expressed? And 
is the one love to be set over against the 
other, so that the effort is to be to reduce all 
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earthly affection to its very lowest, so as to 
make sure that God has His due? There 
are those who have vexed their righteous 
souls exceedingly in this manner. Let one 
of Watts’s hymns illustrate what we mean :— 
“Souls whom the tie of friendship binds, 
And partners of our bloud, 
Seize a large portion of our minds, 
And leave the less for God.” 
Is it then true that the more you love your 
friends, and the more you love your wife, 
the less you love God? What follows is, if 
possible, still more distressing. Speaking of 
children, he says :— 
** Thoughtless they act the old serpent’s part, 
What tempting things they be! 


Lord, how they twine about our heart, 
And draw it off from Thee! 


* Dear Sovereign, break these fetters off, 
And set our spirits free ; 
God in Himself is bliss enough ; 
For we have all in Thee.” 
This may, perhaps, be excused in one who 
had no children of his own, but what is to 
be thought of those Christian mothers one 
sometimes meets who seem to think that 
God will be angry with them for loving their 
children too much? To all such perplexed 
souls it is enough to say: Is it not God’s 
will that you should love your child, your 
wife, your friend? If you have any doubt 
of it, turn over another page of this same 
epistle and read: “He that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?” So if you 
were to succeed in tearing out of your heart 
your love for friend and wife and child, you 
would simply make it plain that the love of 
God was not in you. If you love God, you 
cannot help loving all that is His, all that 
He has made, and especially those whom He 
has made in His own image, most of all 
those He has given you with the first claim 
on your affection; only if the filial spirit 
abide in you, the desire to do the will of 
your Father in heaven, the love of the world 
will never become a master passion, and the 
love of any person or thing in the world will 
never degenerate into a selfish lust. The 
heavenly and earthly love do not flow in 
different channels; they are not separate 
from each other ; the waters from the upper 
and the nether springs flow in the same 
stream. Imagine a river cut off from its 
fountain- head; what would happen? It 
would not necessarily dry up all at once; 
but its healthy flow would cease. Along its 
former channel there would be pools of water 
here and there ; but these, no longer cleansed 
and replenished with the waters from above, 
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would become stagnant, marshy in places, 
sometimes even filthy and malarious. So is 
it with earthly affections severed from their 
fountain-head in God. But now let the 
upper springs pour forth their waters, and 
what is the result? Is there any less in the 
old pools? Nay, there is more, far more, 
and it is now all fresh and sweet and clear. 
It does not leave the channel cut for it by 
its Maker, but it fills it full from bank to 
bank in a healthful, happy flow which never 
ceases. Thus the heavenly love, blending 
with the earthly, gives it purity, sanctity, 
and perpetuity. “ He that doeth the will of 
God abideth for ever.” 

The stress on doing is important also in 
view of the tendency of some very good 
people to what we may call an exaggerated 
mysticism. There must be contemplation as 
well as action in the Christian life, prayer as 
well as work. And in these times of ours 
the side of prayer and contemplation is far 
more apt to be neglected than the other. 
But there are always some who need to be 
guarded against the danger of seeking con- 
templation as an end in itself, making a mere 
luxury of devotional exercises, attending 
meetings for the spiritual enjoyment to be 
got out of them, praying for praying’s sake. 
Such need to be reminded that religious ser- 
vices of all kinds are only means to an end, 
the hallowing of our work. The man who 
has no visions of God and of the unseen is 
living a poor, common-place life; but the 
man who makes it his great object in life to 
see visions and dreams is not the true type 
of the Christian. I should much rather be a 
visionary than a worldling; but I do not 
want to be either. 

Sir Galahad was once my ideal knight, 
but I have learned better now. The king 
who would not leave his post even for the 
quest of the Holy Grail was the true type 
of the genuine Christian. He did not 
despise holy visions and communings, but he 
was content to take them as they came, in 
the intervals of honest, faithful work. Un- 
like those who, “leaving human wrongs to 


right themselves, care but to pass into the 


silent life,” he reckoned himself 
“but as the hind 

To whom a space of land is given to plough, 
Who may not wander from the allotted field 
Before his work be done; but being done, 
Let visions of the night or of the day 
Come, as they will; and many a time they come, 
Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air 
But vision—yea, his very hand and foot— 
In moments when he feels he cannot dic, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 
Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again.” 


The relation of the Christian to the world 
has been happily enough likened to that of 
a ship to the ocean. This thought will bear 
working out. Clearly, the ship must be in 
the water, and not only so, but have a good 
grip of the water in order to accomplish its 
voyage. But let the water get into the ship, 
and, little by little, it loses its buoyancy, till 
at last, identified with the element in which 
it moves, it becomes the sport of the waves, 
goes to wreck, and passes out of sight. Such 
is the man who lets the world get into his 
heart—the covetous man, the pleasure-seek- 
ing man, the selfishly ambitious man—the 
world becomes more and more to him, till 
he is saturated with it, water-logged ; and 
so, driven with the waves of lust, he can 
never reach the haven. But the man that 
doeth the will of God is like the ship which 
is on the ocean, certainly ; and not only so, 
but is in it, so that it, too, feels the motion 
of the waves—sometimes helping onwards, 
sometimes hindering and thwarting, but 
never overwhelming, never mastering it, or 
turning it from its onward course ; for all 
the while the best part of it is above the 
water-line, and there are tall masts of aspi- 
ration on which are spread sails that catch 
the heavenly inspiration. And so, through 
storm and calm, through weather fair and 
foul, the ship holds on its way until the port 
is reached, the homeland where— 

“cleansed from soil 
Of life’s long voyage, the tired mariner 
Shall bid farewell for ever to the sea, 
Safe anchored in the haven where he fain would be.”’ 


He that doeth the will of God shall abide 
for ever. 














WHEN SNOW LIES DEEP. 


i ce frost has burned the hedges black, 
And children cannot sleep for cold ; 
When snow lies deep on the withered leaves, 
And roofs are white from ridge to eaves ; 
When bread is dear, and work is slack, 
Take pity on the poor and old! 


The faggot and the loaf of bread 

You could not miss would be their store, 
Upon how little the old can live ! 
Give like the poor—who freely give. 
Remember, when the fire burns red 

The wolf leaves sniffing at the door. 


And you whose lives are left forlorn, 
Whose sons, whose hopes, whose fires have died, 
Oh, you poor pitiful people old, 
Remember this and be consoled— 
That Christ the Comforter was born, 
And still is born, in wintertide. 


W. V. TAYLOR. 
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TYPES OF STUNDISTS. 
By an ENGLISH RESIDENT IN RUSSIA. 


II.—SOZONT DZUBOFF. 


ORTY or fifty miles north of the 
i =holy city of Kief the Dnieper 
winds in noble reaches among 
flat wastes of rustling reeds and 
great straggling clumps of silver 
birch and stunted willows. Chorny Ostrov 
lies among the shivering sedge and willows, as 
squalid and as miserable a river-side village 
as can be imagined. Fever and ague brood 
over it spring and autumn, when the river 
mists strike chill and wet, and in summer 
the air is heavy with the rank and mordant 
stench of putrid fish refuse. Many of the 
villagers are fisher-folk. Travelling up the 
river you can see them in primitive boats 
lurking in shady nooks where the thin birch 
branches stretch out over the banks. 

A rickety hut, worm-eaten and black, that 
lay a furlong or two from the village, and 
among the sedge, was the abode of Sozont 
Dzuboff. The shingle roof was rotten, and 
covered with patches of livid green moss, the 
two windows were unglazed, and the crazy 
door hung on one hinge. Sozont knew the 
river as no one else did. Of course he fished 
a good deal. But his proper occupation was 
river conservator. The fishing claims of 
Chorny Ostrov often clashed with those of 
neighbouring villages, and Sozont was posted 
in this hut to see that his village was not 
put upon, and that piratically inclined fisher- 
men from other villages did not invade that 
part of the river sacred to Chorny Ostrov. 
He was a most popular conservator, a man 
of a judicial turn of mind. As an executive 
officer, moreover—one who brought offenders 
to summary justice—he gave entire satisfac- 
tion. Sozont, as far ‘as his exterior went, 
was not a striking figure. He was a parch- 
meni-faced, hawk-nosed, thin-bearded little 
man ; but he had great dark intelligent eyes, 
that lit up his face, and made it when closely 
observed a remarkable one. Except that he 
was scrupulously clean both in person and in 
clothes there was not much to distinguish 
him from any other Little Russian peasant 
of his neighbourhood. Like so many others 
of his countrymen he was passionately fond 
of music, and possessed a beautiful voice. 
Early in life he was selected as leader of the 
choir in the village church. He had made 
music a study, and whenever he visited Kief, 
the provincial town, on one of his fish-selling 
or conservancy visits, he always invested a 





part of his little savings in books of the best 
church niusic. I have been told by a friend 
who visited his hut that he had a really fine 
collection of such music, the most difficult 
passages of which he had no trouble in read- 
ing at sight. Music, the exercise of his pure 
full voice, was the great pleasure—the one 
passion, I might say—of his life. On summer 
evenings in his boat, floating in mid-stream, 
he was in the habit of collecting around him 
a little flotilla filled with the young men and 
women of Chorny Ostrov, who would prac- 
tise part-singing until late at night; the 
elders sitting on the bank under the birches 
and willows, and the village pope among 
them beating time with his uplifted fore- 
finger. 

One evening last summer—Sozont will 
never forget it—there arrived in the village 
a tall meagre man from the neighbouring 
inland hamlet of Baranovka. ‘This was 
Yakob Babienko, the subject of our first 
sketch, and he had come to doctor the 
priest’s horse, for his fame as a vet. had 
spread far and wide. The priest and he, 
their business done, sauntered down to the 
river to drink tea with the rest of the 
villagers. Sozont and his music-school were 
out in their boats singing, and singing beau- 
tifully, the quaint and pathetic music of the 
Russian Church. The river mist was rising, 
and the little fleet of boats was half-shrouded, 
only dimly seen in its thick folds. The fresh 
young voices sounded wonderful across the 
water—almost unearthly, Yakob thought— 
and the groups on the bank were silent, as 
though awe-stricken. When Sozont rowed 
ashore Yakob sought him out, and the two 
men seemed somehow mutually attracted to 
one another, for they talked long and 
earnestly over their tea, and Sozont promised 
to visit Baranovka before long in order to 
ripen their acquaintance into friendship. It 
was not many days before he fulfilled his 
promise. He found Yakob in the midst of 
his seedlings and experiments. Sozont talked 
of fish and of the river; Yakob of a new 
mixture of loam and sand which was to do 
wonders. But their talk soon settled down, 
growing more serious, for Yakob was con- 
scious that here befure him was a prepared 
seed-bed that only required careful tending 
to bring forth an hundredfold, and Sozont’s 
heart thirsted for something which he knew 
his friend had to give him. Yakob told him 
all about his New Testament and the mar- 
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SNOBS. 


vellous story contained in it—the glad tidings 
hitherto all unknown to Sozont; about the 
Sunday meetings when he and his friends 
met to pray and sing ; about the other meet- 
ing in Kief where “Preacher Pelinsky held 
forth, and where the brethren sang wonder- 
ful songs of the love of God and the redemp- 
tion of the world by His Son. It wasanew 
revelation to Sozont. He pondered long 
over it ; it was in his mind for weeks after 
this; it gave him no rest. He would visit 
Baranovka again, and together with Yakob 
he would go to Kief and hear Fedor Pelin- 
sky preach this gospel, and hear his people 
sing these songs of praise. His resolution was 
no sooner made than he determined to act. 
He tramped the thirty miles to Baranovka, 
and then with Yakob made his way to the 
great pilgrim city, arriving there amid the 
clanging of a hundred bells announcing the 
eve of the festival of some Russian saint. 
The beauty of the wonderful city —a city 
full of sensations and impalpable suggestions 
to the super-sensuous eye and ear—sank 
deep into the minds of the two villagers. 
Sozont and his friend threaded the streets 
crowded with devout pilgrims who had come 
hundreds of miles to wander through the 
holy catacombs with guttering candles in 
their hands, and to pray before the wonder- 
working bones of Saint Varvara and Saint 
Antony and Saint Feodosi. They reached 
the little Stundist meeting-house. Pelinsky 
extended them a hearty welcome; Yakob 
was a dear friend of his, and Yakob’s friend 
was his friend also. 

Pelinsky’s strong characterand his intimate 
knowledge of the human heart and its neces- 
sities, were helpful in an extraordinary degree 
to Sozont. The frequent assembling of the 
brethren, where every one met on an equal 
footing and the prevailing thought was to 
edify and sustain one another, was also help- 
ful. Pelinsky had presented him with a 
New Testament and a copy of the “Songs of 
Zion,” * which he used at his meetings, and 


9 Many, of the “Songs of Zion” are translations into Russ 
of Sankey’s Hymns, Some of them, as ‘‘ I am so gle id that our 
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at once Sozont made these books his con- 
stant companions by day and by night. 

On the evening before he left Kief there 
was a meeting at Pelinsky’ s, and the brethren 
were informed by the preacher that if any 
one had anything to say, if any one had any 
experiences to relate, they would all be glad 
to hear him. No one rose, but it was as 
though Sozont were expected to speak. All 
eyes were turned to him; so trembling and 
pallid he rose. “Brothers and sisters,” he 
said, ‘I am the youngest, and the least, and 
the frailest among you. It was as yesterday 
that I was in darkness; but the great light 
has shone round about me, and I feel as Paul 
must have felt when he went down to that 
city and the awful light from heaven struck 
him blind, It was like coming out of my 
dark hut suddenly into the strong light 
on the river. O brothers, pray for me! I 
am as one without a guide, and I will surely 
fall if I have not strength given me. I am 
going back to my village; pray that I may 
continue steadfast, and that my whole heart 
and my whole life may be devoted to the 
service of Jesus, who died for me. Pray for 
me.” He concluded in broken tones, and 
then Yakob and he left the meeting, and 
returned to their own villages. 

More than once lately I have asked Yakob 
about his friend Sozont—he visits him often. 
Sozont, he says, now possesses three or four 
copies of the “Songs of Zion,” sent to him 
from Kief, and his retentive musical memory 
has enabled him to write down the music of 
many of them. To others he has given his own 
setting. For afew favourites he has composed 
original airs. But Yakob, who is also musi- 
cal, does not think highly of these ; they are 
rather thin, he thinks. Sozont is at present 
preparing his choir and rehearsing the new 
music for the time when, their spring labours 
ended, the young people may again meet 
together for their concerts on the summer 
river. The pope, delighted with the new 
Songs of Zion and quite oblivious as yet 
of the power of the new leaven, takes a keen 
interest in it all, and has promised to join 





Father in heaven,” and “ Jesus loves even me,” are special ° ° : a 
favourites with the Stundists, the choir with his powerful bass. 
—-—- 
SNOBS. 


By tue Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A. 


SHE most difficult people to get on 
f with are those who, not being sure 
| of their position in society, think 
that they must always assert it. 
This is why those who have risen from 






nothing are frequently snobbish. There is 
in London a very skilful American dentist, 
who has had the pleasure (to him, if not to 
the royals) of extracting royal teeth. He 
was invited to a garden party at Marlborough 
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House, where he met about fifty of his 
patients. They all cut him. Soon after he 
found himself face to face with the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and they at once gave 
him a most cordial reception, and shook him 
warmly by the hand. Immediately every 
one of the fifty patients pressed up to the 
dentist and shook hands with equal warmth. 

Snobs never value people for themselves 
but only for their money, their connections, 
the letters they write after their names, or 
some other outward and visible sign of re- 
spectability. Indeed, there are those who 
seem to be incapable of valuing their fellow- 
men by anything except their clothes. There 
is a story told of a Persian prince which 
well illustrates such worldliness. Dressed as 
a poor man, this prince went to a feast. He 
was pushed here and there, could not get to 
the table, and had soon to withdraw. On 
going home, he dressed himself in his best, 
placing jewelled slippers on his feet, and 
putting on a cloth-of-gold cloak. Then 
he returned to the feast, where matters 
were immediately altered. The guests made 
room, and the host, rushing up, cried, 
“Welcome, my lord! What will your lord- 
ship please to eat?” The prince’s answer 
was very expressive. Stretching out his 
foot, so that his slipper sparkled and glit- 
tered, he took his golden robe in his hand, 
and said with bitter irony, “ Welcome, my 
lord coat! welcome, most excellent robe ! 
What will your lordship please to eat ? For,” 
said he, turning to his surprised host, “I 
ought to ask my coat what it will eat, since 
the welcome was solely to it.” 

A Boston millionaire, who had begun life 
as a poor boy, gave a “ house-warming ” on 
entering his new mansion. He did not in- 
vite his own brother, a poor man; so a 
mutual friend said to the millionaire in the 
course of the evening, “I don’t see your 
brother present—I hope he is not ill.” “No,” 
answered the rich snob, ‘but you know we 
must draw the line somewhere! ” 

An anecdote of Christine Nilsson, the 
Swedish singer, told in America, is a fine 
contrast. Christine was once at the house 
of « retired Chicago millionaire. A distin- 
guished company had been invited to meet 
her at dinner. On entering the dining-room 
she dropped her host’s arm, and hurrying 
in amazement to the stately young butler, 
seized him effusively by the hand, and en- 
gaged him in conversation, while the other 
guests stood waiting and the entertainer 
looked on in astonishment. ‘That man,” 
she explained to the group when they were 
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seated, ‘is the son of a kind old nobleman 
on whose estate my father worked as a day- 
labourer when we were children. Fortune 
has smiled on me, while it has frowned on 
my old playmate.” 

Perhaps the most idiotic exhibition of 
snobbery ever made was by a Professor lec- 
turing before the Grand Monarque, who an- 
nounced that ‘‘two gases would have the 
honour of combining before his Majesty.” 
But indeed this seems to have been the sort 
of food upon which royal vanity was fed in 
those days. Even a preacher of the gospel, 
after making the statement that we shall all 


‘die, turned to the same Grand Monarque and 


said as he made a bow—“ At least, nearly 
all— presque tous.” What a contrast was 
a clergyman preaching before James the 
Second of England. He was alluding to 
politics, so the King called out, “Either you 
speak sense or come down from that pulpit.” 
To which the preacher replied, “I'll neither 
speak sense nor come down from this pulpit.” 

Most of my readers must have heard of 
the parish clerk who was so much shocked 
at hearing the curate in the Churching Ser- 
vice describe the titled wife of the great man 
of the parish as “this woman.” He knew 
his manners better, and promptly replied, 
“who putteth her ladyship’s trust in thee.” 

“The idea of calling this the Wild West!” 
exclaimed a lady travelling in Montana, to 
one of the old hands. ‘“ Why I never saw 
such politeness anywhere. The men here all 
treat each other like gentlemen in a drawing- 
room.” 

“Yes, marm, it is safer,” laconically re- 
turned the native with a glance at his six- 
shooter. The greatest snob is polite when 
he knows that it is safer or more to his in- 
terest to be so. 

The test, therefore, of true gentlemanli- 
ness is to behave well to the weak and to 
those in an humbler position in life. The 
commanding officer of a certain Hussar regi- 
ment felt this to be the case, for he used to 
say to the young officers when they joined : 


“You know, Mr. ——, that every regiment 
has its ‘side,’ its ‘swagger,’ its ‘good form.’ 
Now that of the —— Hussars is to have 


none ; so as long as you are with us, you must 
treat the humblest in the land with as much 
civility as the highest.” 

In an entry in the register of a certain 
parish a man is described as “a gentleman, 
but under a hundred pounds a year.” Here 
we have the too common opinion that money 
constitutes a gentleman. I once heard two 
soldiers debating the question. One said 
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that it is money that makes a gentleman. 
His companion asked in reply if a donkey 
had two panniers of gold on his back, and 
owned the money, would he be a gentle- 
man ? 

Not a few snobs seem to think that they 
are made gentlemen by their clothes. In 
reference to such people, old Fuller asks, 
“Why should any brag of what is but 
borrowed? Should the ostrich snatch off 
the gallant’s feather, the beaver his hat, the 
goat his gloves, the sheep his suit, the silk- 
worm his stockings, and oxen his shoes, he 
would be left in a cold condition.” 

A servant, who prided herself on being 
employed in a “ genteel family,” was asked 
what she meant by a “genteel family.” 
“Where they have two or three kinds of 
wine, and the gentleman swears!” was the 
reply. 

Almost equally foolish is the notion that a 
gentleman is one who does no work—cer- 
tainly no manual labour. That was a good 
answer which was made by a fair Yankee to 
an English nobleman who had remarked to 
her that “there did not seem to be any 
gentlemen in America. I mean a leisured 
class, with nothing to do.” “Oh, yes,” she 
replied, “we have lots of them; but over 
here they are called tramps.” 

Another good answer was made by an 
American to a British snob who was boast- 
ing much about his ancestry. “Sir, my 
family began where yours ended.” ‘The fact 
is that the man who “knows his grand- 
fathers” and the man who does not, only 
differ in this, that one knows that many of 
them deserved to be hanged, while the other 
remains in blissful ignorance of the probable 
fact. 

There will always be class distinctions, for 
the simple reason that ability, perseverance, 
and good character must make people to 
differ ; but the name of gentleman or lady 
may be deserved by every individual. Be- 
cause manners spring from the heart, we find 
boors among princes, and that fine feeling 
and consideration for others which constitute 
good breeding among horny-handed sons and 
daughters of toil. The “lower orders”— 
properly speaking—are the bad, and their 
“betters” the good and wise. Certainly the 
Saviour of Men, who was Himself only the 
“Carpenter,” never once spoke of any of His 
brothers and sisters as “common” people. 
This we too often forget, and there are mean 
flatterers who call the merely rich “their 
betters” for the sake of gain, while the 
phrase “lower orders” is much used by 


persons whose clothes are more beautiful 
than their Christianity. 

There are cowardly creatures whose atti- 
tude in the presence of superiors has been 
well described as one of “ respectful uneasi- 
ness.” This sort of people stretch their 
manners to such an unnatural degree in 
society that they are pretty sure to go to the 
opposite extreme when relaxing at home. 
Nature's gentlemen and ladies are always 
gentlemen and ladies, but there are snobs 
who put aside their good manners with their 
clothes in the privacy of their homes. A 
snob puts on and takes off civility according 
to the company he is in, but a really good 
manner is like our skin—put on from within, 
and never taken off while we are alive. 

Snobs are continually complaining that 
people do not give them respect. The reason 
is because they themselves only respect those 
who are rich and powerful. If (like the boy 
with the echo) we speak civilly to others they 
(like the echo) will speak civilly to us. Itis 
a bad sign when people have to insist on 
salutes and other signs of respect. Certainly 
our sympathy is more with the boy than 
with the nobleman in the following little 
anecdote :— 

The father of the present Lord T——, who 
was remarkable for the stateliness of his 
manners, one day when riding through a vil- 
lage near Oxford met a lad dragging a cow 
along the road, who, when his lordship came 
up to him, stopped and stared him full in the 
face. 

His lordship asked the boy if he knew him. 

He replied, “ Kes.” 

“ What is my name ?” 

“ Why, Lord T ,” answered the boy. 

“Then why don’t you take off your hat ?” 

“TJ will, sur,” said the boy, “if ye'll 
hold the cow.” 

Some people think themselves so well- 
born, so clever, or so rich as to be above 
caring what others say and think of them. 
It is said that ancient kings of Egypt used to 
commence speeches to their subjects with the 
formula, ‘“ By the head of Pharaoh, ye are 
all swine!” We need not wonder that those 
who take this swine theory view of their 
neighbours should be careless of setting their 
tastes and feelings at defiance. Good manners, 
like good words, cost nothing, and are worth 
everything. What advantage, for instance, 
did the bookseller, on whom Dr. Johnson 
once called to solicit employment, get from 
his brutal reply : “Go, buy a porter’s knot 
and carry trunks”? Snobs like this never 
entertain angels unawares, 
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AMONGST THE FLOWERS. 


OW can I lie, while dewy spangles glisten 
Upon the white wings of my pet sweet-peas # 

While from the apple-tree, in snatches—listen ! 

Our robin lilts autumnal melodies : 
No! To my dawn-lit garden let me hasten, 

I dare not lose these angel-guarded hours ; 
My inborn sadness heaven seems to chasten, 

While fragrance floats like prayer amongst the flowers. 


A poor man’s garden! But its lichened paling 
Is splendid with nasturtiums, gold and brown; 
While from our cot, convolvuli, far-trailing, 
With myriad innocent blue eyes look down: 
Forth from the petals of unnumbered pansies, 
The glory of this paradise of ours, 
There seem to flit a host of elfin fancies, 
And flaunt like butterflies amongst the flowers. 


And: oh! for life to me is often bitter, 
Sometimes before the pageant of the dawn, 
When ’neath our eaves the restless martins twitter, 
For comfort to our Eden I am drawn: 
And when the phantom of a buried sorrow, 
My present peace and quiet overpowers, 
From lily-cups forgetfulness I borrow, 
And find a healing balm amongst the flowers. 


’Tis autumn now, soon winter winds will follow, 

And from our garden its last roses sweep ; 
Thou, too, my soul, must migrate like the swallow, 

Then in the daisied churchyard I shall sleep: 
But should I wake in a celestial garden, 

Whose blossoms shame these earth-born weeds of ours, 
’*T were sweet with you, dear wife, my angel warden, 

To dwell for evermore amongst the flowers ! 

GEORGE HILL. 


—/- 





MY FRIEND JIMMY. 
By BLANCHE ATKINSON. 


was beautiful, nor even interesting. There 
was no nobility in the faces, nor graceful- 
ness in the finery of the well-dressed ; 
neither pathos nor simplicity in the flaunting 
poverty of the poor which was the sordid 
and constant background for occasional 


BT was one day last April. I 
had been disappointed in some 
not unreasonable hopes, and 
was feeling bitterly mortified. 
As I looked at the panorama 
of life through the smoked 








glasses of disappointment and mortifica- 
tion, of course I saw nothing in its true 
colours. The streets I walked through 
seemed even more than usually dreary and 
monotonous in aspect ; the people vexed me 
as they jostled past in stupid indifference to 
the “rules of the road.” And how ugly and 
commonplace were all these faces: flitting by 
in quick succession! Not one in a hundred 


points of splendour, when a lady descended 
from a carriage or swept past in silks and 
feathers. 

It was all commonplace, both splendour 
and squalor. Life may once have been heroic, 
I muttered to myself; and once there may 
have been poetry in common life and beauty 
in common human nature. But it is absurd 
to look for poetry and beauty to-day. 
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Ignoble aims animate all these people who 
rush and scramble around me in this hideous 
ant-heap of a city. They are moved simply 
by the ant’s instinct to accumulate ; the one 
end of their struggle for existence is only to 
continue to exist, till some doom, irresistible 
as the tread of a passer-by or the spade of 
the gardener to the ants—crushes them into 
nothingness. I am bidden to love these fel- 
low-creatures! Is it worth while, or is it 
possible ? How can one hope for the triumph 
of any good in a world which grows more 
despicable every day, more conventional, less 
interesting.—A sudden shower of stinging 
hailstones on my face interrupted my reflec- 
tions. I had no umbrella, so turned under 
a narrow archway over the entrance of a 
passage which led into a court, and sheltered 
myself, leaning against the grimy wall, and 
watching the white. round hailstones drive 
swiftly through the darkened air. “ What 
an abominable climate! When the sun 
shines it is unpleasantly warm, and now it is 
bitterly cold,” I grumbled. 

At that moment there was a rush 
from the street into the passage, as, with 
a chirp of shrill voices and a patter of 
bare feet, five or six children darted hur- 
riedly under the arch. They were chiefly 
clothed in rags, more or less held together 
by patches, and I wondered why they were 
in such haste to be in sheiter (as street chil- 
dren generally seem indifferent to weather), 
until I noticed that each child carried a bunch 
of flowers, and was in great anxiety to guard 
the precious blossoms from the hail. And 
yet they were the commonest flowers— 
daisies and buttercups, dandelions and hawk- 
weeds, with a few leaves and bits of grass— 
just what one could gather by the roadside 
as soon as the outskirts of the town were 
passed. 

The children ran past me, all but the last 
—a small boy, evidently out of breath with 
running, who leaned against the wall beside 
me, panting and coughing, a hard, dry cough 
not pleasant to hear. I looked down at him. 
He had carried his flowers in his cap for 
greater safety, and the hailstones were melt- 
ing on his hair and neck, and trickling down 
inside his badly-fitting jacket. 

I took my handkerchief and wiped the 
wet places. 

*“‘Thank-ee, ma’am !” the child said, glane- 
ing up ; and I saw that he had a thin, pale 
face, with none of the pretty roundness of 
childhood. But his blue eyes were sweet 
and he touched the poor flowers in his cap 
with a tenderness which went to my heart. 


* Are you fond of flowers ?” I asked. 

“Yes, ma'am. But not near so fond of 
’em as she was.” 

“ Who was ‘she’ ?” 

“Our Katie, of course. Don’t yer know 
our Katie? I thought you’d come ’ere to 
see her funeral.” 

“No; I only came for shelter. Who sent 
you for the flowers ?” 

“Qh, no one sent us. But we allus got 
as many as we could for Katie, ’cos it pleased 
her so; and mother said last night as ’ow 
she wished she'd a bit of a flower to put on 
her coffin. So we've cribbed off from school 
this morning, and J don’t care if the ’spector 
is down on us, nor if we get whacked. 
Katie’ll have her flowers!” and the little 
hero looked up in my face with a smile which 
was half-defiant, half-mournful. 

“Is Katie your sister ?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“Who is she, then ?” 

He stared at me in surprise once more. 
* Don’t yer know Katie? She was just our 
Katie—everybody’s Katie. But she took ill 
in the winter, and never got well again ; and 
last Monday she died, and we shan’t see her 
no more.” Then Jimmy rubbed the sleeve 
of his jacket across his eyes and nose. I 
liked to hear him talk, so I said :— 

“Where have you been for those flowers ? 
they are very pretty.” 

He jerked his hand over his shoulder, and 
named a road in the suburbs of the town 
two or three miles away. 

“Tt was a long walk for you!” 

“Yes ; we went a’most as soon as it were 
light. But this morning there weren’t time 
to go very far; we wanted to get ‘em 
fresh, tho’ Katie can’t see ’em, ’cos it’s the 
last time. Sometimes me and Billy Robinson 
goes a deal farther, and the farther you go 
the better flowers you'll get. And they say, 
if you go on, and on, till all the ’ouses and 
shops is done, that it’s nothing but fields and 
fields both sides the road, and that the 
hedges is full of flowers—real beauties ! much 
better’n these, and that you can get into the 
fields and see nothing but grass, and trees, 
and flowers. And that’s the country, you 
know! But I’ve never got so far as that. 
Sometimes we go to a place we know where 
the ’ouses have gardens in front of ‘em, and 
iron railings to keep folks out. And you 
can peep in sometimes, and—oh, my ! aren’t 
the flowers grand in them gardens! And 
once or twice me and Billy have got inside 
the railings when no one was looking ” (his 
eyes dilated with pride) “and plucked some 
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“A chirp of shriil voices and a patter of bare feet. 


of the real swell flowers—the flowers that 
ladies and gentlemen have—and brought 
them ’ome for Katie. She told us not to go 
into people’s gardens, so we said some one 
had given them to us; and then she were 
pleased. And we meant to go again, but she 
died !” 

“What kind of flowers were they ?” 

“Big yeller ‘uns, hanging down—men 
sells em in the streets. But the best we got 
last Sunday evening; and they weren’t all 
yellow, but brown and red, and mixed like. 
And they smelled as sweet—oh! as sweet as 
anything! And we had io crawl through an 
‘edge to get ‘em, and were scratched all over 
—look!” And he showed me his thin 
wrists and hands. “ But we didn’t care, for 
Katie said she loved them flowers, and once 
had some in a garden of her own. And the 
next day she died; so that were the wery 
last time ! ” 

Again the coat sleeve was smeared across 
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MY FRIEND JIMMY. 


the dirty pale face. I put my 
arm round the little fellow'’s 
neck. “Don’t cry for Katie! 
Perhaps she has better flowers 
even than those, now.” 

He looked at me eagerly, 
but incredulously. 

“D’yer mean in heaven? 
D’yer think there can be 
flowers. there? She used to 
say she’d be quite happy ’cos 
she'd ’ave no pain, and ’cos 
she would be with Jesus and 
all the angels, as the Bible 
tells about. But she never 
said nothing about flowers ; 
and I don’t think she ’spected 
nothing so good as flowers! 
Eh? I should like to know 
that ; ’cos Katie ’ud be so sur- 
prised and pleased. I’m sure 
she’d no thought of flowers 
there. It was only angels, 
and such-like, she used to 
talk about. . Soe 

He was silent a few minutes ; 
then he looked up again with 
a wonderful wistful smile. 

“Do you think they'll be 
real grand ’uns; like them as 
grows in the country, and in 
gentlemen’s gardens ?” 

‘Much better and grander, 
I should think, because in 
heaven must be God’s own 
garden.” 

His face flushed with joy, 
and tears came into the blue eyes which 
were fixed so earnestly upon me. 

“T am glad! It’s queer as we never 
thought of that. Jn course God’s own garden 
must be better than the gentlemen’s. Eh! 
but I wonder if I’ll ever get a peep in there, 
and if there ‘ll be iron railings round, or 
prickly ’edges. I wouldn’t care for the 
scratches. It must be fine in among them 
flowers in God’s own garden !” 

The words seemed to have seized upon his 
fancy, and he stood and gazed silently at the 
blackened brick wall opposite to us. The 
sound of wheels made us both start, and we 
found that a hearse and car had drawn up at 
the entrance of the court. 

“Hallo! ’ere’s the funeral!” Jimmy ex- 
claimed, excitedly, and darted off into the 
court with the news. 

At every door and window instantly ap- 
peared women and children, till the narrow 
court seemed to swarm with spectators. Two 
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MY FRIEND JIMMY. 


men left the car, passed me, and went to the 
house where Katie was lying dead. The 
shower was over, and a bright gleam of sun- 
shine rested upon the plain deal coffin, as 
the men carried it to the hearse, and upon 
the five or six little bunches of common 
flowers which were grouped in a sort of 
wreath upon it. Two women, in decent 
black, and several children got into the car. 
Jimmy wanted to go too. 

“No! You're not fit to go to a funeral. 
Look at yer face and ’ands!” said one of the 
women. 

And as they drove away Jimmy turned his 
face to the wall and sobbed. 

I could not leave him, and presently he 
took me to his home in the court, where we 
found three smaller children in the charge of 
a girl of ten—Jimmy’s elder sister. The 
mother had gone to Katie’s funeral. I learnt 
by degrees that Katie had been left without 
father or mother at the age of sixteen. She 
had worked in a factory, and lived with a girl 
friend in one room of the house where Jimmy 
also lived. Her companion had died, and 
Katie’s lover had deserted her ; and the girl 
seemed to have comforted herself by acting 
the part of a good angel to all the court. To 
the children she was especially dear ; and she 
had taught them her own small stock of 
learning about flowers and birds 
—learning gleaned from the far-off 
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I saw that the “betterness” would be 
different from what they meant. Jimmy’s 
cough was heartrending, and his eyes looked 
very big. He lived to the end of November, 
however, and to the last his face lightened 
up with a smile when I took him a few 
flowers. 

The last time I saw him he stroked the 
pink petals of a late monthly rose which was 
beside him on the bed, with a tender touch, 
and presently looked into my face with 
smiling, wistful, blue eyes. “Idon’t think it'll 
be so long now ’afore I get a peep into God’s 
own garden, do you? And our Katie and me 
will have a fine time ’mong all them flowers 
—if they let us little chaps in. T’ll tell God 
Pll not hurt ’em, and I think He’ll let me in, 
don’t you ?” 


* 


Whenever I feel inclined to condemn the 
world I live in as unpoetical and sordid, and 
the people in it as selfish and uninteresting, 
I take a walk past the court where Katie 
and my friend Jimmy lived and died, and I 
am ashamed of my thoughts. 

Jimmy's mother used to thank me for 
what I did for him; she could not under- 
stand all that his love and sweet faith had 
done for me. 





days when her happy childhood had 
been spent in the country. Jimmy 
talked endlessly about ‘our Katie”; 
until I realised that a beautiful life 
of unselfish patience had been spent 
in this dingy court. She had given 
Jimmy her love for flowers in fullest 
measure. 

I was able once to take him to 
the garden of a friend who lived 
outside the town; and the little 
fellow’s happiness was wonderful. 
But he could not forget Katie, even 
in the midst of his delight, and was 
only comforted by the thought that 
she might be even then “in God’s 
own garden.” 

“And that will be even better 
nor this!” he would say, his eyes 
open wide with the sense of awe. 

I had to go away from the town 
for some months, and when I re- 
turned I went to see my friend 
Jimmy ; he was sitting in a chair 
by the fireside, white and feeble. 














He had been ill, but was getting 
better, they said. 


“ He was sitting in a chair by the fireside, white and feeble.” 
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DISCIPLINE OF CHILDREN. 


By MARY P.’ BOLTON, Assistant Secretary oF THE Nationat Socrety For THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


dren is for the most part an 
experience derived from inter- 
course with the loved and happy 
children of the land—with chil- 
dren guarded by the sanctities of home, en- 
compassed by the tender care which is the 
lot of happy childhood—to such persons it 
must seem strange, if not indeed well-nigh 
past belief, to hear of those other children 
amongst whom my own life is spent, whom 
no one has loved, and no one has cared for, 
whose lives have been passed unguarded, 
unblessed, unwanted. 

The child of our own home circle, the true, 
bright, happy child—that is the child as most 
people know it, that is the child as it is 
usually to be seen—it is the child as we delight 
to think of it, the child without whom most 
of us would regard this world as a dreary 
place indeed. That unloved and unhappy 
children are the exception, not the rule, is of 
course a fact, but that there are countless 
children who are unloved and unwanted is 
equally a fact ; and this is further emphasized 
by the knowledge that in nine short years 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children has benefited directly 
and indirectly no less than seventy-three 
thousand such little ones. 

Our true ideal child is perhaps somewhat 
difficult to define, but I think, if I may use 
the term, it is a child whose childlikeness is 
the very embodiment of love, of trust, of 
readiness to enjoy. These things seem to be 
three very special attributes of a true child, 
and it is when we find these same attributes 
in adults that we hear it said, So-and-So has 
so much of the child about him or her still. 
These good gifts, then, are the attributes of 
happy childhood, and it is sad indeed to learn 
that so many children have to pass their 
lives without knowing any of these things. 
To those who love to see the child ima child, 
it is grievous to know that as the daffodil 
may be in a brown bulb, so this bright thing, 
this ideal child, may be hidden in a wretched 
bit of youthful misery ! 

But how can the child be in some children ? 
Love they know not ; they have never been 
loved ; they have never been allowed to love. 
Trust they know not. How can they ? they 
have had none to trust. Power to enjoy 





they have not ; what has there ever been to 
bring joy into their lives? Fear, dread, 
terror—these are their most active sensations 
—and even these in time become numbed, 
and all the little suffering life knows is a dull 
and hopeless despair—a despair which makes 
each loveless day it lives a burthen well-nigh 
too heavy to be borne. I have known chil- 
dren—quite tiny children—driven to commit 
suicide, tired of a life in which hope even, to 
say nothing of love and trust, was unknown. 
I have also known children in whom the 
child seemed so lost that they would shrink 
back from an unaccustomed caress infinitely 
more terrified, as it appeared, than from a 
blow. They did not understand tenderness ; 
they were frightened, as it were, of love; 
they could not realise any condition of things 
unassociated with fresh suffering, with re- 
newed dread. Picture the treatment two 
children must have received at their father’s 
hands—two little folks, whose father was a 
cruel man with a red beard. For long after 
they left him these two small sufferers could 
never forbear screaming and lifting tiny 
hands, as if to ward off the accustomed blow, 
when they saw a man with a beard “like 
daddy’s.” 

Then picture what must have been the 
home life of another child we had in our 
Shelter, a little lad still in petticoats, who, 
on going hand-in-hand with our matron 
through a new part of the house still unfur- 
nished, saw, cowering in the grate, a cat 
which had been left behind by the late occu- 
pant. The little fellow was stroking it, when 
he noticed a scar on its back like a burn. 
“Oh, Matrum,” said he, “look at poor 
pussy’s back. I ’specks his daddy done it. 
You won’t send him back to his daddy, will 
you?” This little man’s notion of a “daddy ” 
was of a man who burns you with a red-hot 
poker, as he himself had been burnt. 

How, then, can love, trust, power to enjoy 
possibly exist in lives such as these? How 
can we expect to find the child in children 
with such experiences—experiences, as it 
seems, of well-nigh the whole range of human 
suffering ? Into such lives as these how is it 
possible to restore, or, it may be, even create 
the child in a child? Love and love alone 
can do this; just as sunshine brings the 
hidden things of a garden to light and life, 
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so does love restore or create the child in a 
child. A child born of the flesh needs also 
to be born of the spirit. First the birth of 
the body, and then that birth of the spirit 
which shines in a true mother’s face, and 
sounds in a mother’s voice, and feels in a 
mother’s heart. 

The child which is born only of the body 
is a child inanimate, soulless. The child 
which is-born of the spirit, the child which 
has blossomed and grown in the sunshine of 
love, the child which has trusted, and en- 
joyed, and thrived in all its beauty, is the 
child as it is meant to be. 

Again and again have I known instances 
of this marvellous springing into life and 
brightness and beauty of children who have 
come to our care, whose birth hitherto has 
been birth of the body only, but whose spirit 
we have brought into being. It is wonderful 
how children will thrive on love, the delight 
they experience in knowing that their little 
arms may clasp unrebuked a loving neck, 
that their tear-stained cheeks may rest 
against a motherly breast, that their little 
mouths, opening wide to receive unaccus- 
tomed kisses, will get their fill of those their 
first kisses. All, all these things unite of a 
truth in bringing about that wondrous spirit 
birth, with its fruits in the life of the child 
of love, joy, and peace. 

To the non-students of child life, particu- 
larly of the seamy side of child life, much 
that Mr. Waugh and I often say on this, our 
life study, seems the language of exaggera- 
tion and of somewhat overstrained enthu- 
siasm; but all who truly know and love 
children—and knowledge and love in this 
study must go together—will feel that it is 
plain sober fact which we state, and neither 
the result of vapid sentimentality nor wild 
exaggeration, Love is the pivot upon which 
the whole world of a child turns. With it, 
it lives body and spirit ; without it, the true 
child is dead. Children may have food and 
clothing, may live in fine houses and want 
for nothing which the body needs, and yet 
lack all which makes life worth living. 

“Ess,” says one little laddie not long since 
as he sat on our knee, “’ess, mammy gave 
me penty to eat; ess, I had t’ings to put 
on, but she never ’oved me, never ’oved me 
once!” 

And yet the child latent in these children 
grew and expanded, and became joyous from 
the day that tender arms encircled them and 
loving caresses became part of their lives. 
Children who before were dazed, as it seemed, 
with suffering, thus becoming a very vision 


of heaven as I like best to think of it—that 
heaven where happy children shall be play- 
ing and laughing in the streets. 

In speaking of this experiment, if I may 
so call it, of thus restoring or creating the 
child in a child, somewhat of its conditions 
and magnitude may be realised when it is 
further understood that the special children 
whom we are now considering have been 
children who for the past nine years have 
been passing through the temporary refuge 
of our Shelter. ‘There have been some 
seven hundred of these children, children of 
criminal parent or parents, a veritable army 
of little martyrs to cruel usage and heartless 
neglect ; the crimes of their parents for 
the most part being of the most unnatural 
and wicked character—crimes all against 
children, mostly against young children, 
indicating how cowardly, dastardly and 
depraved were the hearts of the offenders. 
And that these cruelties have been wilful and 
therefore criminal, and not the mere out- 
come of temporary indiscretion or ignorance, 
is shown by the fact that judges and magis- 
trates have given about two hundred and fifty 
years of imprisonment to these same ill-doing 
parents. 

The difficulties, therefore, in dealing with 
the children of such parents are, as will be 
seen in their antecedents, difficulties which 
are known as hereditary difficulties. Yet in 
spite of these difficulties, in spite of the fact 
of the origin of these children, in spite of 
the fact that they have parents so abnormal, 
so lost to all sense of natural affection, in 
spite of the fact that the number of such 
parents is large enough to constitute, as has 
been shown, a large criminal class; yet even 
under these adverse circumstances, and with 
seemingly overwhelming chances against it, 
love has redeemed childhood from its grave 
in the child. 

A temporary sojourn in our Shelter dur- 
ing its parents’ imprisonments, a temporary 
sojourn in that haven where love is the key- 
note of the influence brought to bear on its 
little inmates, has not only been the means 
of teaching children to love those who love 
them, to trust those who are kind to them, 
to sing and rejoice in the smiles of those 
whose good-will they know, but has, more 
than this, brought out another beautiful at- 
tribute of the true child—that forgiveness of 
injury endured, that shortness of memory 
for ill deeds done to it in the past, that 
blessed gift of childhood, the power to forget 
those things which are behind, and to greet 
with love and affection those whose past 
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offences had made the little life so full of 
misery. 

These things we have seen and known, 
not once only, not twice, but again and 
again, proving that great as may be the 
difficulties and magnitude of this experiment, 
our theory is one justified by practical re- 
sults. No scenes in all our work have been 
more touching than the meetings between 
parents and children on the return of the 
former from the wholesome discipline the 
law has imposed upon them—the discipline 
of suffering—and the return of the latter 
from that strange new land they have been 
living in, that land in which they have been 
learning a veritable new tongue, as it were, 
a land in which custom as well as language 
has all been so different—a land in which 
the sun always shines, a land in which the 
brown bulb becomes a beautiful flower, a 
land in which children skip with their skip- 
ping-ropes, swing in the sunshine, a land in 
which children laugh and sing—that happy 
land where love is, and where trust and joy 
grow under its influence. 

In addition, however, to the hindrance to 
natural childhood arising from the unnatural 
parentage I have described, there has been 
the difficulty of the home training of such 
children to contend with. The daily exhibi- 
tion of wrong-doing of every kind, of vices 
unnameable, the daily exhibitions of unre- 
strained temper, the daily atmosphere of 
oaths and obscenity ; how can the results of 
such an up-bringing ever be eradicated ? and 
this difficulty as apart from or in addition to 
the before-mentioned one of hereditary diffi- 
culty. How is the child ever to grow ina 
child who has been trained in the way it 
should go with instruments amongst which 
have figured pokers hot and pokers cold, 
buckle straps and wire toasting forks, files 
and knotted thongs of telegraph wires ; these 
and others of similar kind being used freely, 
and until very recently in happy security on 
the part of the users, for were they not 
merely exercising “ parental rights”? Had 
not an English father or mother absolute law 
on their side, saying they could do as they 
would with their own? Though this “ old 
order” has now given place to “new,” and 
though the advanced civilisation of the last 
three years has realised that there are “ chil- 
dren’s rights” as well as parents’, yet the 
poker hot and the poker cold is still in use 
as an instrument of child discipline, which is 
wielded by parents who, of course it may be, 
are drunkards, and reck not what they are 
doing, but who equally, of course, may be 
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sober and clear of brain, knowing better 
thereby how to torment and torture; who 
may be persons living without God in the 
world, but again who may be persons of 
great seeming piety; who may be people 
without education, and living amidst de- 
graded surroundings, but who also may be 
persons of an education which enables them 
to appreciate Tyndall’s “ Floating Matter of 
the Air,” and even to have a nice taste in 
blue china! 

The domestic conditions of the home life 
of these seven hundred children I have 
spoken about would indeed be a revelation. 
Every phase of child suffering has been in- 
cluded in our experience amongst those 
children ; and again, I have to say that even 
after an up-bringing under such conditions, 
love has been able to accomplish the restora- 
tion of natural childhood. 

But such a training must and does of 
necessity leave its mark for awhile. What 
love can a child have of truth, for instance, 
who has been taught to be truthful by hav- 
ing a red-hot poker put into her mouth; 
this by her own mother, who made the 
child stand by whilst she heated the poker ? 
What love of religion could another girl 
child of ten have whose mother’s cruelty 
had driven her from home, and who was 
found lying at midnight under the red lamp 
on our Shelter doorstep—the mother found 
placidly reading her Bible by her fireside, 
and declining to have the child back—the 
child who had been wandering for two 
nights amongst the perils of the streets of 
London? Another child, describing her tor- 
mentor to me the other day, said: “She 
didn’t treat me so bad at first, but then 
somehow she seemed to get more and more 
religious, and then she got worse and worse 
to me.” 

Under such home training and surround- 
ings then have these children been brought 
up. And the parents of the children thus 
trained use the very habits they have them- 
selves by heredity and training thus en- 
gendered, as excuses for further ill-doing to 
their little victims—those little folk whose 
lies, whose thefts, whose filthy habits and 
language, these and much more, have all 
been purged under this same influence of 
love. Bad habits, the outcome of bad ex- 
ample, have been purged by love which 
parents could not purge by torture. Love 
has made habits and language pure. Not to 
grieve “ Matron,” not to bring a sad look to 
*Matron’s” face—that is, in time, in itself 
enough to make a child, in whom the child 
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is beginning to grow, cease to do evil, learn 
to do well, though for some time, it may be, 
that learning “to do well” may mean to the 
child merely, “ Will this please matron ?” 
“ Will this pain matron ?” 

Under this experiment of ours, and in 
the bringing about of such a wonderful 
change in the children, it has been not un- 
necessary to give the little people pain, but 
deprivation of pudding has been the severest 
discipline wal: and somehow it seems in 
truth needful to have retained much of the 
child in ourselves to thoroughly realise what 
this deprivation means, what pain is endured 
by one who sits by watching, often through 
tears, feeding through the eyes alone, what 
others are enjoying in reality. But such 
discipline is always a pain to the love which 
inflicts it, and by the child now in this atmo- 
sphere of love that pain is understood, for 
no organ is so sensitive to where love is, 
whether inflicting pain or giving joy, than 
is the heart of children in whom the child is 
being revived or created—children who have 
never before known it. 

Thus it has come about that this same 
gentle discipline has stopped swearing, has 
stopped fighting, has stopped impurity, and 
has again and again proved how, in dealing 
with the most seemingly depraved children— 
if such a word can be used in connection 
with children at all—the gentle cords of love 
can draw where the leathern thongs of cru- 
elty cannot force, and that persuasion can 
win where coercion is powerless to eradicate 
one evil habit or undo the ill effect of home 
training under such parentage. 

Love has been the discipline, moreover, 
not alone in that of the table, as illustrated, 
but in the nursery, in the playground, in 
dealing with the selfish and even cruel ways 
which the child has learned by the object 
lessons of its life, but throughout all, whether 
in the voice of entreaty or command, whether 
in the voice of reproof or in the voice of 
commendation, throughout the whole is love, 
love which is, as I have said, understood by 
the child. 

That there would be an infinitely larger 
number of happy children if more people 
had tried, and would try, this experiment 
on children, cannot be denied. The amount 
of unhappiness that people, not wilfully cruel 
even, may inflict on little folk is astonish- 
ing. To a great extent this comes from 
people being satisfied to starve “the child” 
within themselves ; they do this, do it until 
the child dies, and they cease to understand 
what a child needs; just as, in some cases, 


childless women—be they spinster or mar- 
ried—crush down within them the true 
mother instinct; in the former, because, it 
may be, conventionality regards it as some- 
what improper; in the latter, it may be, 
because of the ache it brings. 

Yet surely the desolate may make it her 
life work to bring to that spirit birth unloved 
and unwanted children; and surely she that 
hath no husband may yet be a mother to 
those whose own mothers are lost to all 
sense of natural affection. So long as we 
have to admit, to the shame of our land, 
that upwards of 50,000 unwanted children 
are born into it every year—children whose 
very existence is regarded as a disgrace to 
those who bear them—surely no true woman 
has an excuse for sitting down, and with 
barren heart, saying she has had no oppor- 
tunity of getting to love and to know little 
children. 

Life, however, is too busy, other matters 
are so big and so important, children are so 
small and so insignificant, that people who 
might do so, will not study them—will not 
take the trouble to understand them, with 
the consequent result—misery to the little 
folk themselves. 

Stern disciplinarians we know, who treat 
even the physical weaknesses of children as 
vices—weaknesses frequently the outcome of 
a highly-wrought nervous mental condition, 
the bodily evil being incident to such condi- 
tion—of such cases we have more than 
enough. Corporal punishment inflicted for 
such weaknesses is cruelty. 

Let us take as an instance one we had 
before us not long since. Two little Indian 
children of the highly-wrought nervous tem- 
perament of the kind described, with a phy- 
sical weakness also so frequently the result 
of such mental condition ; the elder of the 
two, a small boy about five years old. These 
little folk were placed by their parents with 
a lady of great seeming piety, the sister of a 
well-known clergyman, but a lady who ob- 
viously had “let die” the child within her- 
self. On Easter-day this apparently pious 
person commenced the festival of the Resur- 
rection of Him who loved little children, by 
attending early communion at her parish 
church. She returned home, and with a 
new birch rod, which had been bought by 
her gardener for the occasion, she beat the 
little boy of five years old for the fault for 
which little Helen Montagu went to her 
death—a fault which, as any medical man 
will testify, is but aggravated by corporal 
punishment. The punishment over, the lady 
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at 10.30 went again to her church, and 
returning at 12, she renewed the beating ; 
the housemaid, who came to tidy the room 
afterwards, sweeping up half a dustpan full of 
birch rod ! 

Iam more and more convinced, the more 
I see of children and the more I find the 
ignorance of many adults with regard to this 
child science, if I may so term it—the more 
convinced I am of the truth of Mr. Waugh’s 
theory, that to understand a child we need 
to keep alive the child within our own nature ; 
that to make a child happy it is needful 
we should combine the attributes of the ideal 
child with the knowledge which comes with 
maturer years; and that just in proportion 
as we are thus are we likely to be to little 
children all their Friend, our Lord, would 
have us be. 

But to return once more to the special argu- 
ment of this article. From what I have said, 
the blessed result of this training of love 
on the characters of the children who have 
been brought under its discipline is shown 
in children of whom saintly families might 
be proud; children moreover who would 
strenuously resist mechanical power, but who 
yield with docility to the spiritual ; chil- 
dren of such downright honesty of heart too, 
children of originality of character, children 
whose individuality is recognised, and to 
whom free play of that individuality has 
been permitted. Individuality is prized and 
cultivated under our system of training, a 
system which excludes even the idea of a 
uniform dress for children, much less a 
uniform method of dealing with character. 
Nothing, not even cruel usage and neglect, 
is more spiritually life-destroying to the child 
within a child than is that uniformity of 
system which whilst suited, it may be, to one 
character, is therefore supposed suitable to 
hundreds of children, poison to many what 
may possibly be meat to one. We cultivate, 
therefore, as a precious gift the individuality 
of achild. We delight in true honest-heart- 
edness. We rejoice to meet with this genuine 
childlikeness, which comes as the result of 
that training in which perfect love casteth 
out: fear. 

Will you be shocked, I wonder, at this 
story, which illustrates what I mean? A 
hot Sunday at our Shelter in Bloomsbury— 
the little folk are at dinner; the usual Sun- 
day dinner of roast beef and currant pudding. 
In spite of the heat, everybody is hungry, 
and the boys are also greatly interested in 
what Matron is saying to them. She is tell- 
ing them about the good missionaries who 
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go out to very hot countries to teach the 
poor blacks, the savages who wear no clothes. 
And very much pleased, indeed, is Matron to 
observe the particular attention the boys 
give to what she is saying. After dinner 
she goes away for a little while to her own 
room, but she has not been long there when 
she hears cries from the children. ‘Oh, Mrs. 
Brooke, Mrs. Brooke! Matrum, Matrum, 
come down, come down!” Down comes 
“Matrum,” and to such a sight! There are 
the boys stark staring naked, on tables and 
under the tables, on chairs and under chairs, 
in the fender, on the floor, anywhere, every- 
where. ‘What does this mean?” asked 
Matrum, trying hard to keep from laughing. 
“Well, Matrum,” said the ringleader, look- 
ing not quite sure that things were all going 
to turn out quite so well as he expected, 
“well, you see, Matrum, you were a-telling 
us at dinner-time about them good mission- 
aries who went out to teach the poor blacks 
who wear no clothes, so we thought as how 
we would be the blacks and you should be 
the missionary.” 

Another instance I remember of a boy 
who was brought to our Shelter. One of 
our “children’s men”— our inspectors — 
brought him (our inspectors, I should say, 
wear a uniform something like a police super- 
intendent’s). Well, this man brought the 
little fellow into the room where Mr. Waugh, 
in clerical garb, was sitting. Whilst the 
man was telling his story the little chap 
slipped out of the room, and out of the house, 
and was off up the street. He was brought 
back, however, and handed over to our Mat- 
ron, who asked him shortly afterwards what 
made him run away like that. “ Well, you 
see,” he said confidingly, quite sure she would 
understand though other people might not— 
“vou see, if I'd seen you fust I'd never ha’ 
gone, but when I seed a Bobby and a parson 
I says to my self, ‘I’m off.’” 

After such an experience as ours, then, 
the conclusion to which I come is not an 
unnatural one. That with love all things 
are possible where children are concerned. 
If we can say this as the outcome of an expe- 
rience in child-life where the difficulties of 
training are in cases so abnormal and so 
exceptional, surely our experiment must suc- 
ceed if adopted by all who have the care of 
children. The nature of children, we may 
take it, is essentially the same. In some the 
child in a child is buried, in some it is. not 
buried, but in all its life and vigour is love. 

Our Lord’s saying that little children are 
of the kingdom of heaven is a saying pro- 
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foundly true to the genuine lover and stu- 
dent of child nature. The teaching of Jesus 
says practically, Woe be to those who bring 
about the still-birth of the spirit in a child ; 
it were better that a millstone were hanged 
about the neck of an offender against these 
little ones, and that he were cast into the 
midst of the sea. 

If children do not grow up heaven-like the 
fault lies with adults ; the stumbling-block 
which our Lord anathematises has been placed 


in their way. The sins against children may 
be merely passive, the letting them just drift 
into the snares and the evils of the world, 
or they may be active. Offenders against 
little ones they are none the less, the stum- 
bling-block is there, and the Lord’s glowing 
indignation is there also. 

How grand, then, is the work of obedience 
to the command of incarnate Love, which 
says, “Suffer little children to come unto 
Me” ! 
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MRS. BROWNING. 
By tHe Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp Bisnor or Riron. 


LIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
S| 6ING was born in 1809. Her 
birthplace was Burn Hall, Dur- 
ham. She was christened Eliza- 
beth Barrett, and her full name 
was for a time Elizabeth Barrett Moulton. 
But soon after her birth her father, Mr. 
Edward Moulton, took the name of Barrett 
on succeeding to some property; and the 
family removed into Herefordshire. The 
early years of the poetess were spent in her 
beautiful home near Ledbury. The house 
is described as charmingly situated on slop- 
ing park-like land, well timbered, and with 
the prospect of pleasant hills, white over 
with sheep. 


“* Green the land is where my daily 
Steps in jocund childhood played, 
Dimpled close with hill and valley, 
Dappled very close with shade ; 
Summer snow of apple-blossoms running up from glade 
to glade.” 





The house itself was built by Mr. Barrett, and 
bore witness to his tastes. An organ stood 
in the hall. The windows were Moorish in 
form. Turrets broke the line of elevation. 
In the room occupied by Elizabeth Barrett 
there was a stained-glass window. The 
child was fond of flowers. She was pleased 
with her success in growing some white 
roses. She had a bower of her own. It was 
sheltered by trees, a linden and a hawthorn, 
both clad with ivy. 
“ *Twas a bower for garden fitter 

Than for any woodland wide ; 

Though a fresh and dewy glitter 

Struck it through from side to side, 


Shaped and shaven was the freshness, as by garden- 
cunning plied. 


“ Rose-trees either side the door were 
Growing lithe and growing tall, 
Each one set a summer warder, 
For the keeping of the hall, 
With a red rose and a white rose, leaning, nodding 
at the wall.” 


In this happy home named Hope End, 
she had kindly companions. “Papa was 
bent on spoiling me.” He encouraged her 
early literary efforts. He was her “ public 
and her critic.” Besides her father, there 
was her blind tutor, Hugh Stuart Boyd. 
“This excellent and learned man, enthusi- 
astic for the good and the beautiful, and one 
of the most simple and upright of human 
beings, passed out of his long darkness 
through death in the summer of 1848.” He 
bequeathed to her two books, Aischylus and 
Gregory Nazianzen, and a clock. 

‘* These books were those I used to read from, thus 

Assisting my dear teacher’s soul to unlock 
The darkness of his eyes ; now, mine they mock, 
Blinded in those by tears. 

tm “ Books, lie down 
In silence on the shelf, there, within gaze ; 
And thou, clock, striking the hour’s pulses on, 
Chime in the day which ends these parting days.’’ 

She began her studies early. Her apti- 
tude for learning was remarkable. At eight 
she could read Homer in the original. Her 
mind was soon saturated with the influence 
of Greek writers. She possessed a rare and 
deep knowledge of Greek literature. As a 
child she lived among Greek heroes. ‘She 
dreamed more of Agamemnon than of Moses, 
her black pony.” She took deep draughts 
of poetry, Greek and English ; but she drank 
also from nature’s fountain. Her pony car- 
ried her about the country, and she delighted 
in the fair, calm, English scenery which sur- 
rounded her home. 

“ The tangled hedgerows, where the cows push out 
Impatient horns and tolerant churning mouths— 
. * * * * 
Hills, vales, woods, melted in a silver mist, 
Farms, granges, doubled up among the hills; 
And cattle grazing in the watered vales, 


And cottage-chimneys smoking from the woods, 
And cottage-gardens smelling everywhere.’’ 
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Mrs. Browning. 
(From the painting by Rudolf Lehmann, By permission of the artist.) 


In the house, too, nature had other smiles 
and other company for her. She had 
brothers and sisters. The joyousness of 
child society, with its interchange of hopes 
and fears and strange imaginings, with its 
little quarrels, its unwritten code of quaint 
honour, and its unconscious discipline. 

The shadows fell soon on this bright and 
happy life. The first blow robbed her of 
healthful activity. She was not a strong 
child. She had, writes Miss Mitford, “a 
slight, delicate figure”; but there was no 
insignificance about her. ‘A shower of 
dark curls” fell “on each side of a most 
expressive face.” She had “large tender eyes 


richly fringed by dark eyelashes, and a 
smile like a sunbeam.” But when she was 
fifteen an accident so seriously injured her 
that she was compelled to live an inactive 
life. She attempted to saddle her own pony 
in the field. She fell with the saddle upon 
her and injured her spine. Five years later 
other shadows darkened her life. Her 
mother was taken ill with the illness which 
at length proved fatal. Heavy money trou- 
bles came at the same time. Mr. Barrett, 
through the fault and misconduct of others, 
lost a sum of money which left him a com- 
paratively poor man. With courageous 
affection he kept the knowledge of his losses 
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from his sick wife, and made such arrange- 
ments that no change should give her any 
hint of his difficulties or deprive her of her 
happy home. But when Mrs. Barrett died, 
the changes came. The bright, glad house 
had to be abandoned, and after two years 
spent at Sidmouth, Mr. Barrett established 
his household at 74, Gloucester Place, in 


London. But there were more shadows to 
come. At.the age of twenty-eight Miss 


Barrett broke a blood-vessel in the lungs, 
and was compelled to go to Terquay. There 
a further trouble fell upon her. She was 
still an invalid when her favourite brother, 
who came to see her, was drowned by acci- 
dent, and she had the agony and suspense of 
being a witness of the catastrophe. The 
shock to her weak and fragile system im- 
perilled her life, and for seven years she 
was confined to her couch. She had reached 
her thirty-seventh year. 

And now over the middle arch of her life 
the shadows melted away. The lingering 
May came at last, and with it the singing of 
the birds. Miss Barrett had for some time 
been recognised as a poetess. The Quarterly 
Review, in 1840, had spoken of “her extra- 
ordinary acquaintance with ancient classic 
literature,” and “the boldness of her poetic 
attempts.” The article had criticised her 
mannerism, and her tendency to the over- 
strained, which was attributed to her enthu- 
siasm for Aischylus: but her merits were 
clearly recognised. The poem on Cowper’s 
grave had been pronounced a_ beautiful 
one; and in conclusion Miss Barrett was 
declared “to be a woman of undoubted 
genius and most unusual learning.” This 
was high praise from an influential quarter. 
It must be remembered the poems under 
review were “The Seraphim and other 
Poems ” (1838) ; “ Prometheus Bound and 
Miscellaneous Poems” (1833); and “The 
Romaunt of the Page” (1839). At that 
date “Casa Guidi Windows,” “ Poems before 
Congress,” “ Aurora Leigh,” and the “ Por- 
tuguese Sonnets ” had not been written, and 
later the ‘“ Prometheus” was rewritten. 
Thus the smile of the critic had come; and 
the sunshine of love was coming. 

Mr. Browning had recently become a 
visitor at Mr. Barrett’s house. He was the 
author of “Sordello and Paracelsus,” “Pippa 
Passes,” and “Strafford.” He was then 
engaged in writing “A Soul’s Tragedy.” 
To him the soul of man was of the deepest 
interest. “The historical decoration was 
"int sors of no more importance than a 

ackground requires.” His “stress lay on 
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the incidents in the development of a soul ; 
little else,” he said, “is worth study.” There 
was literary and ethical sympathy between 
Miss Barrett and Mr. Browning. Deep and 
strong attachment quickly followed. In the 
autumn of 1846 they were married, and the 
sunshine which had so long vanished returned 
when she became Mrs. Browning. The 
shadows, which for twenty years had more 
or less darkly overhung her life, departed, and 
the fifteen years which still remained to her 
were full of brightness, for they were speut 
under the clear Italian sky and in the sweet 
and appreciative companionship of her hus- 
band, whose tender and chivalrous love for 
her outlived her life. In Florence, in the 
large drawing-room of Casa Guidi, which 
* opened on a balcony filled with plants,” and 
looked out upon the iron-grey church of 
Santa Felice, she can be recalled by those 
who knew her there. It is difficult, says 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, to realise her save 
as a wife and a mother, “so vivid and com- 
plete is the image of her peaceful home, of 
its fireside where the logs are burning, and 
the mistress established on her sofa, with her 
little boy curled up by her side, the door 
opening and shutting meanwhile to the quick 
step of the master of the house, and to the 
life of the world without, coming to find her 
in her quiet corner.” Such was her home 
till the midsummer of 1861, when the end 
came. In that drawing-room of Casa Guidi 
she received her friends, English and Italian. 
Its kindly doors were open to the poor exile, 
Walter Savage Landor. In the same room, 
with the sound of the music from the church 
opposite, or of the flowing life of Florence in 
the street below, she wrote, thinking how 
Vallombrosa had charmed the eye of Milton, 
who had first made its leafy beauties known 
in England :— 


“* Your beauty and your glory helped to fill 

The cup of Milton’s soul so to the brink, 

He never more was thirsty when God’s will 
Had shattered to his sense the last chain-link, 

By which he had drawn from Nature’s visible 
The fresh well-water. Satisfied by this, 

He sang of Adam’s paradise and smiled, 
Remembering Vallombrosa.” 


But her heart was with the men who were 
striving for Italian liberty, and with those 
who had fallen in the struggle. She gave 
tongue to hope even in despair. 
“The world shows nothing lost, 

Therefore, not blood. Above or underneath, 

What matters, brothers, if ye keep your post 

On duty’s side? As sword returns to sheath, y 

So dust to grave, but souls find place in Heaven, 

Heroic daring is the true success.” 
She looked forth from Casa Guidi windows 
and saw the changing fortunes of that pro- 
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longed struggle. She felt with the hopes and 
the fears of a great people. She saw 
* annihilated Poland, stifled Rome, 
Dazed Naples, Hungary fainting *neath the thong, 
And Austria wearing a smooth olive-leaf 
On her brute forehead, while her hoofs outpress 
‘The life from these Italians’ souls in brief.” 
And seeing this, she broke into passionate 
prayer :— 

“ O Lord of Peace, who art Lord of Righteousness, 

Constrain the anguished world from sin and grief, 
Pierce them with conscience, purge them with redress, 
And give us peace which is no counterfeit.” 

From Casa Guidi windows she noted how 
the world was busy. It had “grown a fair- 
going world.” England was drawing to the 
Crystal Palace the flowing ends of the earth 
from Fez, Canton, Delhi, and Athens and 
Madrid. Rich and rare commodities of 
splendour and of price were being sent for 
exhibition from all quarters of the world, but 
men were too busy with commerce to think 
of right, or of the souls that were groaning 
in slavery. 

“* What gifts for Christ, then, bring ye with the rest ? 

Your hands have worked well: is your courage spent 

In hand-work only ? Have you nothing best, 

Which generous souls may perfect and present, 
And He shall thank the givers for? no light 
Of teaching, liberal nations, for the poor 
Who sit in darkness when it is not night?” 
Had England no remedy for the wrongs of 
women and children? Could not Austria 
release the bound, and restore the exiles ? 
Could not Russia give repose to hunted 
Poles, and gentle ladies bleached among the 
snows? Had America no mercy for the 
slave ? 
“Alas! great nations have great shames, I say.” 
But however man disappointed our hopes, 
God was above all, and hope for the golden 
age could not die. 
“We will thank God. The blank interstices 
Man takes for ruins, He will build into 
With pillared marbles rare, or knit across 
With generous arches, till the fane’s complete. 
The world has no perdi tion, if some loss.”’ 

At Casa Guidi she wrote also “ Aurora 
Leigh,” though the Tast™pages were finished 
under the roof of her friend, Mr. Kenyon. 
To him she dedicated the poem, and in his 
hands she left the completed work, which she 
considered “the most mature of my works, 
and the one inte which my highest convic- 
tions upon Life and Art have entered.” In 
this work the same breath of hope fills the 
close which inspired the concluding lines of 
“ Casa Guidi Windows ”— 

“The world’s old, 
But the old world waits to be renewed, 
‘Towards which, new hearts in individual growth 


Must quicken, and increase by multitude 
In new dynasties of the race of man ; 
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Devcioped whence, shall grow spontaneously 
New churches, new economies, new laws, 
Admitting freedom, new societies, 

Excluding falsehood : He shall make all new.” 


She 
—_e —_ 


‘ The first foundations of that new, near day, 
Which should be builded out of heaven to God,” 


The rank which Mrs, Browning occupies 


among English poets is a matter of dispute, 
but she has fairly earned a right to sit among 
them. Her right is established if we appeal 
to the multitude who have read her works by 


thousands, and to whom at least her minor 


poems have yielded unfeigned delight. There 
ure few selections of shorter English poems 
which would exclude “‘ Cowper’s Grave,” or 
“The Cry of the Children.” There are few 
selections of sacred verse which do not in- 
clude “He giveth His beloved sleep.” But 
her right to a place among the throned ones 
does not depend on the suffrages of the mul- 
titude, but on the reverent admiration of 
cultured and thoughtful men. The writer in 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica” goes so far 
as to say—and, though I cannot agree with 
his views, I quote them—“ Her lyrical capa- 
bilities were of the highest order; she was 
greater, probably, in this particular, than 
either Campbell or Tennyson. . . . The heart 
which has always given our lyric poets their 
greatest power was the strength of Mrs. 
Browning ; her song was a living voice, elo- 
quent w ith passion.” George Eliot spoke of 
the delight which the “ Casa Guidi Windows ” 
gave her, and of the noble expression the 
poem contained of the true relation of the 
religious mind of the past to that of the pre- 
sent. George MacDonald called her the 
princess of poets. Professor Dowden says, 
“The violin’s fulness and the violin’s inten- 
sity are in the ‘Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese.’” Professor Bayne declares that “in 
melodiousness and splendour of poetic gift 
Mrs. Browning stands, to the best of my 
knowledge, first among women.” 

To such recognitions of her powers did the 
child who rejoiced in her rose-bower at 
Ledbury finally attain. Like so many who 
have achieved greatness, she was weak and 
delicate ; and to the last she seemed to those 
who knew her a fragile creature. “She was 
a pale, small person, scarcely embodied at 
all.” She had “slender fingers,” and when 
she spoke she did so “with a shrill, yet 
sweet tenuity of voice.” Mrs. Ritchie can 
“recall the slight figure in its black silk 
dress, the writing apparatus by the sofa, the 
tiny inkstand, the quill-nibbed penholder, 
the unpretentious implements of her work. 


seemed to see the dawn of better 
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THE TRUE STORY OF EVANGELINE. 


‘She was a little woman; she liked little 
things.’” But in this frail frame there lived 
a glowing spirit which could feel keenly 
and aspire nobly. It is quite true, as Pro- 
fessor Dowden says, that “the poems of 
Mrs. Browning which we remember with 
gratitude are not those that were derived 
trom her learned studies, nor those that 
show her ineffectually straining after a 
vague sublimity of thought, but those 
that come to us straight from ‘the red- 
ripe of the heart.’” It is this intensity 
of loving, generous, and noble feeling which 
is seen everywhere in her writings that 
attracts us. We recognise that we are listen- 
ing to one who thinks no base thought and 
scorns all wrong, and who desires to lift all 
life everywhere into purer and healthier 
heights. She longs to see social life purged 
irom wrong, and national life everywhere 
from all taint of tyranny. She desires to 
see literature inspired after some noble 
fashion. “ We want,” she wrote, “ the touch 
of Christ upon our literature, as it touched 
other dead things ; we want the sense of the 
saturation of Christ’s blood upon the souls of 
our poets, that it may cry through them in 
answer to the ceaseless wail of the sphinx of 
our humanity, expanding agony into restora- 
tion. Something of this has been perceived 
in art when its glory was at the fullest. 
Something of a yearning after this may be 
seen among the Greek Christian poets, some- 
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thing which would have been much with a 
stronger faculty.” This paragraph expresses 
the passionate desire for the consecration of 
all gifts to worthy ends, and the ennobling of 
the minds of men thereby. The elevation of 
aim governs the range of flight in human 
lives: a lofty design goes far to secure some 
noble achievement. Behind Mrs. Browning's 
success we trace a generous and exalted pur- 
pose. But great as was her success as a 
poetess, there are some, perhaps, who will 
account it even a greater success to have won 
the tender and worshipful love of so noble 
a genius as her husband. In a London 
drawing-room one day a lady asked Mr. 
Browning for his autograph. He did not 
reply, and the lady imagined that he had 
disliked being asked. A few days after- 
wards Mr. Browning called again, and out- 
stayed all other visitors. When all had left, 
he drew out of his pocket a manuscript, and 
handed it to the lady, saying that he brought 
for her acceptance something which was more 
worthy than anything he could write. It 
was the MS. of one of Mrs. Browning's 
shorter poems. We seem to hear the echo 
of the words we know so well— 


** T love thee freely as men strive for Right; 
I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 
I love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints,—I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears of all my life! and if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death.” 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE EARLY HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
By T. BOWMAN STEPHENSON, D.D., LL.D. 
THE TRUE STORY OF EVANGELINE. 







Vee F Longfellow’s larger works, 

probably “Evangeline” has 
{> the pre-eminence in the popu- 
Y¢é larmind. Difficult as is the 
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* Vow“n classical metre into which he 
OSS tried to subdue our English 
a= tongue, his success was at least 
& notable, and the poem is illu- 
} mined throughout its course by ex- 


quisite and inspiring similes. Many 
descriptive passages are pre-Raphaelite 
in the care with which particular items are 
perfected and fitted into the entire mosaic. 
But its strongest charm is the deep human 
interest with which it appeals to the heart. 
So long as the words father, home, and love 
retain their meaning for men, and so long as 


grief, constancy, and submission strike an 
answering chord within us, so long will the 
story of “ Evangeline ” live. 

But the story raises the old question of 
the true place and real value of historical 
romance. The master of fiction, whether in 
prose or verse, has a function very different 
trom that of the historian. He need not 
concern himself with the accuracy of his 
data. He can add to a family a member of 
whom the records know nothing. He has 
been known even to marry persons whom 
sober history never joined together, and’ to 
kill off at a convenient moment some whom 
the parchments declare to have lived for 
many subsequent years. So long as the few 
well-known and familiar figures on his can- 
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vas are tolerably true to fact, the romancer 
may take great liberties in the filling up of 
his spaces. 

Yet it may be questioned whether histori- 
cal romance of the highest kind does not 
leave on the mind of the reader a picture 
more true to the real life of the period than 
the most careful collection of bare facts, 
however well authenticated. There is a 
want of light and shade about these latter 
which detracts not only from the beauty but 
from the truth of the picture. The inner 
truth of things, the very soul and meaning of 
history may perhaps be better exhibited by 
the romancer than by the annalist. 

Still it may fairly be demanded of him that 
the broad general impression left by his work 
shall not be untrue to facts, or unjust to 
persons and peoples. Not even the exigences 
of the plot nor the pressure of the literary 
proprieties justifies an historical libel. Even 
though the libel be suggested rather than 
asserted, and though the suggestion be made 
by suppression of facts rather than by mis- 
statement of them, it is not the less a libel, 
and it may be a very cruel one. A false re- 
presentation is not less unjust if it is dealing 
with a people rather than a person, if it 
caricatures a policy rather than a man. 

We have no wish to suggest that Long- 
fellow meant to strike a blow at the fame 
and honour of our forefathers, who, a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, were engaged in a 
death-grapple with France and Rome on the 
American continent. His writings do not 
contain much of that appreciation of England 
and things English which later American 
writers have been ready to express. But 
though he was born when the Bunker’s Hill 
monument was still young, he was weleomed 
early into the goodly fellowship of our 
English poets, and held in friendly com- 
munications with the mother-land, which 
could scarcely have allowed him to carry 
national prejudice into a great work of art. 
Probably he did not know all the facts of the 
story with which he dealt, and we should 
be slow to believe that even for artistic pur- 
poses he would colour facts if he knew them. 
Yet the general impression made by the 
poem “Evangeline” is unjust to our fore- 
fathers. The injustice is the greater because 
ten thousand will take their impression 
from the poem for one who will patiently 
study the history. And to everybody who 
takes his view of the facts from the poem, 
the events, upon which the poet has em- 
broidered the love and constancy of the 
maiden, form one of the saddest chapters of 
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causeless and remorseless cruelty the world 
has ever seen, and that cruelty stands 
charged upon our English race. Believing 
that there is much to be said which ought to 
modify our judgment, if it cannot wholly 
acquit the accused, I desire to tell the story 
briefly and truly here.* 

The poem sins against history in that it 
represents the removal of the Acadians as a 
wanton outrage, without cause or necessity. 
It represents the Acadians as a quiet, harm- 
less, docile people—mere sheep before the 
English wolves. It represents the Roman 
priests as absorbed in their religious duties, 
continually and exclusively preaching for- 
bearance, charity, and forgiveness. It repre- 
sents the deportation of the people as done 
hastily and carelessly, with heartless disre- 
gard of family ties and of personal suffering. 
How far it is true to the facts our story must 
show. 

During two centuries the French and 
English were pioneering, praying, scheming 
and fighting for the mastery of the New 
World. And it was not merely a political 
struggle : it was in its depths religicus. It 
was a fight of faiths as well as of races. 
France all the way through was the finger of 
Rome, and the priest was as powerful, 
though not always so apparent, as the 
soldier. 

The French plan was to draw around the 
English settlements a gigantic are of fortified 
posts, which, running westward from the 
Atlantic by way of the St. Lawrence, should 
curve south and west by the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, and bend eastward again to meet 
the Atlantic at New Orleans. If this great 
chain could be firmly linked, the English 
expansion westward would be stopped, and 
gradually the chain could be drawn tighter 
and tighter until the rivals of the French 
were driven off the Continent. All the 
resources of diplomacy, of arms, and of 
Jesuitry were united to give effect to this 
plan. This fact must be continually kept 
before the minds of those who would judge 
fairly of English action in the conflict. 

The easternmost limit of the great chain 
mentioned above was the region then known 
as Acadia. It included what are now the 
provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and Prince Edward’s Island, and, in great 
part, the State of Maine. French settle- 
ments, few and far between, had been estab- 
lished through this region, and the tireless 

* It is, of course, impossible here to quote authorities. It is 
sufficient to mention documents from the French archives 


—the ‘‘ Public Documents of Nova Scotia”—and Mr. Parke 
man’s brilliant histories, 
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THE TRUE STORY 


Jesuit had sought here, as elsewhere, to win 
the savages to the Faith of the Crucifix. 
These belonged chiefly to the two races 
known as Abenakis and Micmacs, the former 
rozming through the woods of Maine, the 
latter hunting and fishing in the woods and 
waters of Nova Scotia. The Catholic 
missions to the Indians of the interior were 
remarkably successful, according to the 
Jesuit standard. The whole of the tribes 
embraced the Roman worship, and fell under 
the ascendancy of the priests; and if they 
were as ready as ever for a drinking bout, or 
for a tomahawking expedition, they were 
not a whit worse than many of their French 
friends, or even some of the French priests. 
The whole influence of the “ blackrobes” 
was used to stir up ill blood between the 
English settlements and the neighbouring 
Indian tribes, with the result that war was 
constantly smouldering along the border- 
line, and that no colonist could go to rest at 
night confident that he would not be 
wakened by the war-whoop before the morn- 
ing. 

Let the following serve as a sample of the 
proceedings which nourished the distrust 
and hatred of the colonists, to a point at 
which all reliance on the honour of a French- 
man or the oath of an Indian became impos- 
sible. To the Governor of French Acadie 


the Minister of State wrote from Paris :—. 


“There is nothing which I more strongly 
urge upon you than to put forth all your 
ability and prudence to prevent the Abe- 
nakis from occupying themselves in any- 
thing but war.” But sometimes dissensions 
amongst themselves, sometimes a fit of slug- 
gishness, sometimes a cunning purpose to 
make the French value their alliance more 
highly, interfered awkwardly with the plans 
of the French Court. Nevertheless, they 
generally were ready to respond to the de- 
mand for scalps. 

On one occasion the influence of the 
Governor, backed by the eloquence of the 
priest, Thury, roused the Abenakis to a 
foray against the English. On a wintcr 
afternoon the party lay concealed within 
sight of the British settlement. This con- 
sisted of a few scattered houses by river- 
bank and seashore. Five of the houses were 
rudely fortified, the rest unprotected, and 
amongst them that of the minister, one 
Dummer, a man of good education and high 
character. The whole population was pro- 
bably under four hundred of all ages. 

With the early morning the warriors stole 
out of their lurking-places in the bush. Ad- 
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vancing, they came upon a boy chopping 
wood. He was seized, forced to answer 
their questions, then brained with an axe. 
At the outskirts of the village they divided 
into two parties, and at a given signal, with 
a wild yell, they rushed upon their victims. 
Some attacked one of the fortified houses, 
which was speedily captured. Others broke 
into the settlers’ cabins, tomahawking men, 
women, and children, or reserving them as 
captives for a worse fate. The minister was 
shot at his own door as he was mounting 
his horse to pay a pastoral visit to an out- 
lying parishioner. About one hundred per- 
sons were killed and eighty carried into 
captivity; and the slaughter would have 
been greater, but for the shelter afforded by 
the four fortified houses, into which a crowd 
of fugitives managed to press only just in 
time. In this case, though the French had 
incited the savages to the onslaught, it 
seems that none of them were actually pre- 
sent. 

On another occasion an_ enterprising 
French officer, Villieu by name, had been 
ordered to raise a war party and attack the 
English. For a time his efforts were un- 
availing. A portion of the Indians were 
for the moment favourable to the English 
alliance. Even Father Thury could not 
move them. But his cunning effected what 
his eloquence could not. He managed 
to excite and play upon the jealousy of a 
rival chief, under whose leader the moody 
savages were roused to shout for English 
blood. At last the expedition set forth. 
It consisted of one hundred and five Indians, 
with one Frenchman, having Villieu at their 
head, and Thury to act as chaplain and bless 
the undertaking. Joined by a smaller party, 
under another Frenchman, they attacked a 
settlement now known as Durham. It in- 
cluded a church, a mill, a dozen fortified 
dwellings, and a number of solitary farm- 
houses straggling along the stream. The 
signal was given at night, and the slaughter 
began. Two of the loop-holed buildings 
were taken and their inmates butchered. 
Three more were abandoned. The families 
inhabiting the other seven made good their 
defence, though not a little ingenuity and 
pluck were needed for the purpose. One 
settler, alarmed by the hellish din, placed 
his wife and children in a boat to float down 
the stream, and then stole back to his dwell- 
ing. As the Indians drew near, he fired at 
them, now from one loophole and now from 
another. At intervals he shouted his direc- 
tions to the garrison which existed only in 
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his own imagination ; and, dressing himself 
in different garbs as quickly as a modern 
actor, he showed himself at different points, 
though he drew the enemy’s fire upon him. 
His courage and cunning saved both family 
and home. But among the scattered houses 
blood ran like water. More than a hundred 
women and children were tomahawked or 
killed by still more horrible methods. 
Twenty-seven were reserved as prisoners. 
Most of the houses were burned, but the 
church was spared, and therein Father 
Thury said mass and returned thanks to 
God for this victory, whilst the hands of his 
congregation were red with the blood of 
massacred women, and their clothes were be- 
spattered with the brains of little children. 

Now this is a sample of what was con- 
tinually taking place. The English colonists 
never felt safe. None of them ever knew 
how soon the bolt might fall upon them ; but 
they all knew that if the Indian axe reached 
them it was to the satisfaction of the French 
authorities over the border, and that the raid 
had probably been prompted by a French 
priest. Is it wonderful that the English 
colonists and the English authorities should 
feel that a French population within their 
borders, completely dominated by French 
Jesuits, must be a constant menace to their 
peace and safety ? 

Not a hint of all this is given in Longfel- 
low’s poem. 
“*Solemnly down the street came the parish priest, and the 

children 
, Paused in their play to kiss the hand he extended to bless 
them!” 

And when the Decree of Deportation had 
been read to the assembled men, 
“* In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry contention 

Lo, the door of the chancel opened, and Father Felician 

—— serious micn, and ascended the steps of the 


+ + + « « Inaccents measured and mournful 

Spakehe ..... 

* Is this the fruit of my toils, of my vigils, and prayers, and 
privations ? 

Have you so soon forgotten all the lessons of love and 
forgiveness ? 

This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would you 
profane it 

Thus with violent deeds and threats overflowing with hatred? 

s Fe * 

Hark how those lips still repeat the prayer, ‘O Father, 
forgive them !’ 

Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the wicked assail 


us, 
Let us repeat it now, and say, O Father, forgive them! ” 


Now it is true that the Curé of Grandpré 
had been rebuked by his ecclesiastical supe- 
riors for being too easy, and not zealous 
enough in stirring his parishioners to resent 
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the English dominion, and refuse the oath of 
allegiance. But if here and there amongst 
the Acadians there was a mild and quiet- 
hearted priest, who desired only to lead his 
people in the paths of righteousness, he was 
an exception to the rule. Every priest was 
a political agent, a centre of discontent and 
disloyalty. No doubt he believed that the 
victory of the English meant the victory of 
“heresy.” But so believing, and acting in 
accordance with that belief, his presence 
amongst his people was a continual anxiety 
to the Colonial Government; and the pre- 
sence within the colony of a population under 
such influences was a constant danger to the 
Commonwealth. The representative priest 
of that region and that period was not the 
mild and reverent curé, preaching love anc 
forgiveness, but Thury, offering his blasphe- 
mous Te Deum amidst the blazing houses of 
the murdered settlers. 

Yet, in dealing with the French Acadians, 
the British Government had displayed that 
equity and tolerance for religious convictions 
which have marked its rule in every part of 
the world. In 1713 Acadia was transferred 
from the French to the British Crown by the 
treaty of Utrecht. That treaty expressl) 
provided that such of the French inhabi 
tants as were willing to remain and to be 
subject to the kingdom of Great Britain 
should enjoy the free exercise of their reli- 
gion according to the usage of the Church of 
Rome, as far as the laws of Great Britain do 
allow the same. Liberty was reserved, never- 
theless, for any persons to remove with their 
effects within a year. The great bulk re- 
mained. By so doing they elected to live 
under the new Government, and it was not 
unreasonable that at the year’s end they 
should be required to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the British sovereign. Ceaseless 
and subtile intrigue was employed by the 
neighbouring French Governments to pre- 
vent these simple people taking the oath ; 
and in these intrigues the priests were the 
ready, willing, and accomplished agents. 
They habitually taught their people that 
they were still and ought always to remain 
subjects of the French monarch. Not until 
twenty-seven years of forbearance had passed 
could the English authorities persuade the 
Acadians to promise allegiance. Fifteen years 
later, when war again broke out, some of 
these very people served against the English, 
and many others secretly aided and abetted 
the French attack. 


- (To be continued.) 
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George Maxwell Gordon. 


HEROISM IN THE MISSION-FIELD. 


By tae Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Moryixc Preacuer at THE Founptinc Hosprrar. 


AN INDIAN 


| hog the year 1880 the British forces in 

Afghanistan sustained a most severe 
and bloody defeat at the battle of Maiwand. 
The shattered remnant found refuge in Kan- 
dahar, and were there closely besieged, until 
the brilliant victory gained by Sir Frederick 
Roberts, after the great march from Kabul 
to Kandahar, once more set them free. Dur- 
ing the siege a sortie was ordered against 
the village of Dehi Khwaja, from which a 
destructive fire was being poured in upon 
Kandahar. In the hospital within the walls, 
helping to receive the wounded as they 
arrived from the front, was a missionary. 
After a time he went to the Kabul gate for 
the same purpose. There they told him of 
some wounded men lying untended in a 
shrine some two or three hundred yards out- 
side. With a dooly and bearers he at once 
went off to their aid, though the fire was 
heavy. Arrived at the shrine originally 
pointed out, he found it empty: the wounded 
were not there, but at another shrine some 
thirty yards away. The danger increased at 
every step, and an officer advised the mis- 
sionary not to proceed. He could not, how- 
ever, be persuaded to return; and, whilst 
starting for the second shrine, he was struck 
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by a bullet. He was taken into Kandahar 
in the dooly he had brought out for others, 
and on the same aftcrnoon he died. The 
missionary who thus fell was George Maxwell 
Gordon, an honorary agent of the Church 
Missionary Society. 


The “pilgrim missionary of the Punjab ” 
belonged to the band of noble men who, 
possessing ample means, have dedicated all! 
without reserve to the service of Christ, 
in foreign lands. George Maxwell Gordon 
might have lived a life of ease at home; he 
was content to “endure hardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ.” He might 
have filied posts of honour under less exact- 
ing circumstances ; he preferred the perils of 
a pioneer’s work in India. 

The life of George Maxwell Gordon before 
he went out to the mission-field is soon told. 
The son of Captain J. E. Gordon, M.P. for 
Dundalk, he was born on August 10th, 1839. 
His father, a man of unbounded energy, and 
of equal zeal in the cause of Protestantism, 
was a familiar figure at Exeter Hall in the 
days of its power. The son was educated at 
home, and then under the care of the Rev. 
Henry Moule. In Mr. Moule’s vicarage at 
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Fordington, he was in a missionary atmo- 
sphere. Two missionaries went forth from 
that family; and another son, the Rev. 
H. C. G. Moule, Principal of Ridley Hall, 
has done more than any other man living to 
foster the missionary spirit among the gra- 
duates and undergraduates at Cambridge. 
At eighteen, Gordon entered Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated in 1861. His own 
wishes as to a career had been varied. He 
thought of many paths, but of none of them 
for long. Once he had wished to be « 
soldier, then a sailor, then an Indian civilian ; 
“ anything, in short, but a clergyman.” To 
the influence of Dr. Marsh and his daughter 
he owed the readiness to be ordained. It 
was whilst with Dr. Marsh at Beddington 
that Gordon met the Rev. Thomas Valpy 
French, afterwards the heroic Bishop of 
Lahore. To companionship with French can, 
no doubt, be traced the genesis of a new aim 
in life, and to him Gordon first spoke of a 
desire to be a missionary. 

A definite resolution was presently formed, 
and in 1866 Gordon offered himself to the 
Church Missionary Society. His wish was 
to serve without stipend or allowance, and 
the offer was accepted. Gordon went out 
to India in the December of that year, and 
joined the Madras itinerancy. It was the 
kind of work which exactly suited his athletic 
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frame and his eager temperament, the kind 
of work to which he always gave himself 
with delight until his life’s end. Yet before 
long continuous fever broke down his health, 
and he went to Australia to recruit. One 
result of this was a pressing appeal later on, 
that Gordon should become the first bishop 
of the new see of Rockhampton, an appeal 
which he ultimately rejected, to enter upon 
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the work in North India, which led to his 
death. Returning, he visited ‘Travancore, 
where the romance of mission life finds the 
amplest illustration. 

His heart went out, however, towards the 
man and the scenes which had first stirred in 
him an interest in foreign missions. He 
came home for a short time in 1870, and the 
committee of the society accepted an offer 
from Gordon that he should join Mr. French 
at Lahore. But Gordon was nothing if not 
thorough. He felt that a knowledge of 
Persian would be invaluable in the new field, 
and therefore resolved to take Persia on the 
way out, in order to learn the language 
under the most favourable conditions. In 
1871, therefore, we find him in Persia, just 
when the country was in the throes of 
famine. 

With characteristic zeal he could not use 
his money to procure ease. “The ride to 
Teheran,” he wrote, “is four hundred miles, 
and by changing horses every fifteen or 
twenty miles, and riding day and night, I 
got to Teheran in five days.” The sights by 
the way and wherever the missionaries went 
were heart-rending. It was little they could 
do in their labours, ‘‘as well for the body 
as the soul,” but Gordon soon found himself 
acting as “ relieving officer, doctor, purveyor, 
poor-house guardian and inspector, outfitter, 
and undertaker to a com- 
munity of eight hundred 
poor Armenians.” At 
Shiraz he lodged in one 
little room, he believed 
in the same house as 
that in which Henry 
Martyn was, At Hama- 
dan he distributed not 
only the resources sent 
from Christians, but also 
money which Sir Moses 
Montefiore had remitted 
for the Jews of that 
place. The purpose for 
which he visited Persia 
was not forgotten, but 
he saw that work of 
another kind had been 
put into his hand. 

At the age of thirty-three Gordon found 
himself with French at Lahore, and teach- 
ing in the Divinity School. But his love 
of evangelistic work drove him to use the 
college vacation in itinerating. His own 
ideas entirely coincided with those of French. 
They both felt the necessity of laying aside 
as far as possible the signs of the “ English 
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gentleman,” and approach- 
ing the natives much as 
their own religious enthu- 
siasts would. As he gained 
experience he began to 
take some of the students 
with him upon these tours, 
until at last itinerating 
became his only work. 
Gradually; too, he laid 
aside one little comfort 
after another, until he be- 
came a veritable fakir. 

In time Gordon’s plans 
took the form of a system- 
atic itineracy in a district 
lying between the Indus 
and the Jhilam. Working 
in a methodical way, and 
inspiring nativeagents with 
something of his own en- 
thusiasm, he prepared the 
whole of his district for 
the labours of a permanent 
mission. Then he went 
farther afield. 

Reynell Taylor, one of 
those Christian soldiers to 
whose example in India 
the nation owes so much, 
had some years before 
urged the Church Mission- 
ary Society to undertake a 
mission in Derajat. ‘Thither 
at the end of 1876, Gordon 
went. The Bilochis seem 
at once to have won his 
heart, and with characteristic generosity the 
man who lived like a fakir offered 10,000 
rupees to start a medical mission amongst 
them. His inspection over, he returned to 
other fields. Later on he was at Delhi, 
doing the work of an evangelist amongst 
the native retainers attending princes at the 
great Durbar, when the Queen was _pro- 
claimed Empress of India. Then he was 
back again in the Jhilam district. 

There were yet other fields over which 
Gordon yearned. In 1878 war broke out 
with Afghanistan. To Gordon it seemed 
that this might be a means of carrying the 
Gospel into a land in which its proclamation 
was attended with peculiar difficulty and 
peril. He accordingly offered his services 
as honorary chaplain for the campaign, and 
was attached to General Biddulph’s com- 
mand. Gordon’s discharge of his new duties 
was far from formal, as his diaries show. 
“A very hearty little prayer-meeting in my 
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tent, attendel by four officers and eight 
soldiers,” and many like entries witness to 
the thoroughness of his chaplain life. He 
returned to his old work to find new helpers. 
Hurrying on in advance of the returning 
troops, he surprised his colleagues at Clark- 
abad. He arrived on foot, accompanied by 
his spaniel, and looking to the eye of the 
new-comers very much like an Old Testament 
prophet. In 1880 he went again to Kanda- 
har, where he fell in the field under the cir- 
cumstances already described. 

Such, in outline, was the missionary life of 
George Maxwell Gordon. Now let us exa- 
mine its circumstances more closely in order 
to see how far they correspond with the view 
of an Indian missionary’ habits and sur- 
roundings so freely expressed in some secular 
journals. 

Gordon’s use of his wealth was entirely in 
the interest of others. He took nothing from 
the society with which he worked; he gave 
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it much. The people about him profited 
more by his money than he did himself. In 
enduring the hardships of travel he did all 
with a purpose—to get at the people. 

Thus, itinerating in the Jhilam district, he 
dispensed with a tent and used the village 
guest-house, the hospitality of which was 
shared with the cattle. In larger towns he 
often followed the same rule, and would 
shelter in a native inn with the humblest of 
travellers in preference to lodging with Euro- 
pean friends. On his itinerating tours he did 
not even care to use the native bedstead asa 
resting-place ; “ the ground is good enough,” 
he would say, and upon a little straw or 
date-palm leaves he slept soundly. In the 
matter of food he was equally independent ; 
he drank water or milk and water, rarely 
ate meat, but was content with “ chuppaties,” 
fruits and vegetables. 

But the man who sought no comfort for 
himself was full of consideration for others. 
He was known to tramp all day long under 
the burning sun whilst a weak and sickly 
native rode his pony. In the cold of the 
trans-frontier winter he was met one day, 
miles from his station, without overcoat or 
vest ; he had taken them off to clothe a sick 
native and his child whom he had met by 
the way suffering from the cold. 

Nor was Gordon less mindful of his col- 
leagues. When one of them, itinerating with 
him upon the frontier, making long marches 
every day, sheltering at night in the dirty, 
windowless guest-house of each successive 
town or village, broke down under the strain, 
he found in Gordon a nurse tender as a 
woman. To comfort another, he started at 
once upon a journey which, in its results, 
proved to be too much even for Gordon’s 
iron constitution. He had five rivers, two 
of them bridgeless, to cross. One of them, 
the Indus, was at that season swollen by the 
melting snows of the Himalayas, and was 
several miles wfde. Over its turbid stream, 
he took horse and rode all night until the 
Chenab was reached. This crossed by ferry, 
he arrived at Multan ; he took train by night 
and travelled 200 miles to Lahore; then 
also by train another hundred miles to 
Jhilam ; and then by boat 50 miles to Pind. 
All this to comfort a friend. 

On the march into Afghanistan he was 
equally independent, equally careless of com- 
fort. In his diary there are entries such as 
this touching a tramp of twenty miles :— 
‘‘ Starting at night in advance, I felt my way 
along in the dark, partly by the sensation of 
a trodden path and partly by the stars, 
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knowing our course to be west by north. 
After a nine miles’ walk I lay .down, but 
found the road unusually hard, and was cou 
stantly awakened by the guard passing with 
the baggage, who must have thought mc 
either dead or sick. ...I rose from an 
extemporised bed at four in the morning.” 

And again, writing from the Bolan Pass : 
—“ As we ascended . . . we were horrifie«| 
by seeing the bodies of several bullock 
drivers who had perished the previous night. 
and of a dozen or more bullocks which had 
shared their fate. The violence of the wind 
as it swept down the narrow ravines ani 
carried dust and grit into our faces, was 
almost irresistible by man and beast. It 
took me three hours to walk four miles 
against it one evening after sunset, and some 
natives who accompanied me gave in and 
sat shivering under the rocks, and were not 
brought in till after midnight.” 

Agreeably with all his views of life, Gor- 
don’s exclamation, when he found himself 
with the besieged garrison at Kandahar, was 
—‘* How fortunate I am to be here where | 
can be of some use!” Equally characteristic 
of the man was the will by which Gordon 
left much of his means to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society for the support of the work 
he had begun. 

To fear Gordon was as complete a stranger 
as to self-indulgence. The committee at 
home cautioned him against exposing him- 
self in Afghanistan; but Gordon never 
counted the possible cost of an effort to reach 
the people. Of the fanatical Ghazis, whom 
he wrote down as “one great barrier to mis 
sionary work and friendly intercourse with 
the people,” he speaks in friendly terms. 
Whilst recording the murderous deeds of 
these ascetics and the punishments which 
fell upon criminals taken red-handed, he 
offers an apology for them, as persons “one 
cannot help pitying,” because they “firmly 
believe they are doing service to God and 
their country.” Whilst planning future work 
at Kandahar, he admits that he is there at 
the risk of his life. Yet where other Euro- 
peans could not venture alone, Gordon went 
in safety. He spent hours in the city dis 
cussing with Maulvis when the authorities 
deemed his life in danger, and at last threat- 
ened him with compulsory return to India. 

Gordon himself has reminded us how 
closely the native observes the European, 
and it was inevitable that an Englishman 
who did not live like an Englishman should 
be the subject of the closest scrutiny. But 
Gordon could bear this, and on one occasion 
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the most curious testimony was borne to the 
silent power of his life. A certain Sowar 
was great at Bilochi and other frontier 
tongues ; Gordon, wishing to have him as a 
native teacher, offered high pay and compen- 
sation for the loss of pension. 

“Sahib,” said the man, “I dare not. I 
should be made a Christian.” 

Gordon promised that there should be no 
talk of religion. 


“T love Gordon Sahib,” was the answer, 
“and in spite of myself, I am sure I could 
not help accepting his religion.” 

The life which speaks with eloquence so 
persuasive is rarer than we could wish. 

Gordon was but forty-one when he fell at 
Kandahar, but all his missionary life cries 
out against the cruel aspersions which 
thoughtless or prejudiced persons cast at his 
brethren, 
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OOK, what a funny flower! 
Daddy gave it me out of 
the coat he wore last night.” 

“Tt is an orchid, darling,” 
said his mother, stooping 
down as if to admire his 
treasure, but really to kiss 

the dear, pale little face which looked up so 
eagerly into her own. 

“It's a queer shape, too,” continued the 
boy, twirling round the quaint bloom in his 
hand, “I guess, mother, that it’s a cripple 
like me. My back and legs are all twisted 
and funny, and this flower looks as if it 
would never grow into the right shape some- 
how.” 

A sudden mist filled her eyes as she gazed 
from the beautiful crooked flower to the fair 
face of her lame boy ; but then, with a bright 
smile, for sad thoughts and things were ever 
hidden from little Ambrose— 

“We are all like some flower, darling. 
Don’t you think your little sister is like a 
daisy ?” 

“Oh, yes! and you are like a rose, mother, 
and Miss Perkins is stiff and sombre like a 
crocus. I like the rose best,” he said catch- 
ing hold of his mother’s hand. 

“T like the orchid best,” she answered 
softly. “ But now you must have your rest 
while I am obliged to be away.” 

“T mustn't say good night because it’s day ; 
so good day, mother darling. Hullo,” to 
himself, “there’s a drop of dew on the or- 
chid ; funny I did not notice it before!” 

And then he lay for awhile looking at the 
flower, and thinking, and wondering, and 
dreaming the quaint thoughts of childhood ; 
until suddenly the orchid stood up and, bow- 
ing low to him, said— 

“ We understand each other, little master.” 

“Oh, yes!” assented Ambrose eagerly ; 
“ perhaps it’s because I am a cripple ?” 





“Perhaps it is,” agreed the orchid. “ But 
what is being a cripple ?” 

“Why, being different from all other boys 
and not strong,” answered the child. 

“We are different from all other flowers 
and we are not strong,” said the orchid 
proudly, “so we must be cripples. Hurrah! 
it is a grand thing to bea cripple.” 

“Ts it—how?” asked Ambrose rather 
blankly. 

“Why, don’t you see? The strong common 
flowers never trouble about perfection ; there 
are so many of them. But there are so few 
of us that we are taken the greatest care of, 
and we are not content with just being 
our ordinary selves, but each one must be 
cultivated to perfection— one in the form 
of a bee, and another of something else. 
And the more perfect we are the more valu- 
able.” 

“Tdo not think that ” and then the 
boy stopped, and his cheeks went rather pink. 

“Go on,” said the orchid. 

“T beg your pardon, I’m afraid it’s rather 
rude,” apologised Ambrose, “ but I was going 
to say that I don’t think you are actually 
much prettier than some of the wild flowers.” 

“What does that matter?” laughed the 
orchid, ‘ What is the good of just pretti- 
ness ? We are perfection ; don’t you see the 
difference ?” 

“T don’t quite understand. I’m sorry to 
be so stupid, but please stay and talk to me, 
because it is often so very dull lying here.” 

“T will tell you my history,” said the or- 
chid pleasantly, “for you seem to be a very 
intelligent boy. Now there was once a large 
greenhouse where it was always summer— 
lovely, warm, dry summer—and I was a tiny 
orchid living in that beautiful home. -I was 
fastened to my plant, you know ; but when 
one has to grow of course one cannot be fly- 
ing about.” 
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“Tt would be rather fun, I should think,” 
exclaimed Ambrose wistfully. 

“So a little geranium thought, who lived 
next door,” said the orchid. “And one day 
when the door was open he broke off his 
stem and fluttered out into the garden. It 
was great fun at the time, but after a while 
the wind dropped and he fell on the ground, 
and unfortunately somebody trod on him, 
and he was crushed to death. If he had 
only been content to grow, that would not 
have happened.” 

“What did you do to grow ?” asked Am- 
brose hastily, feeling a little ashamed of his 
interruption. 

* Don’t you know?” exclaimed the orchid. 
“Looked up to the sun, of course ; and all the 
rest comes of itself.” 

“Ts it easy ?” 

“T was always taught to look up; and 
besides, the gardener was very angry with 
those flowers who would keep looking on the 
ground, and he tied them up for a punish- 
ment. Oh, yes! it is easy enough, I suppose. 
At least it is so beautiful to watch the sun 
that you don’t think about its being easy or 
difficult.” 

“Can boys grow like that as well as 
flowers ?” 

“ By looking up? Of course! Looking is 
growing. If flowers look up to the sun they 
grow up; and if boys look up to what is 
high and bright and good, they will grow 
up too. The geranium looked down, and I 
told you how that ended. But to go on with 
my story. When I had grown out of child- 
hood I had my profession to see to.” 

“ What was that ?” 

“A bee-orchid. I found it very interest- 
ing to watch the real bees that came in every 
now and then, and I tried to grow as much 
like them as possible. It is no use trying to 
be like another bee-orchid, you must copy 
the real bee to do well.” 

“My father’s profession is being a lawyer.” 

“ And he did not only copy other lawyers 
but learned from the law itself.” 

“Only your centre is like a bee,” inter- 
rupted the boy, “the other part is all any- 
how.” 

“It is only the centre that matters,” ex- 
claimed the orchid somewhat haughtily, 
“you will soon find that out. Your centre 
—TI think you men call it mind, or heart, or 
soul; I don’t exactly know which—is the 
important thing. What do your arms and 
legs matter ?” 

“T beg your pardon! Please go on.” 

“ After a long time of hard work I heard 


that I was to go to an exhibition. It was a 
great excitement, because it was the result of 
all my work and growing. I was going as a 
representative.” 

“That is what my father is in Parlia- 
ment.” 

“You have to be perfect for that!” con- 
tinued the orchid. ‘Hundreds of people 
came to see me, and I had to teach them all.” 

“How ?” asked Ambrose eagerly. 

“By being myself, of course. How else 
can anybody teach? Being is teaching, you 
see, not lesson-books.” 

“T know. Mother teaches me to be kind 
by being kind herself, not by setting me the 
copy ‘ be kind’ to write.” 

‘“You are a wise little boy,” said the or- 
chid approvingly. ‘And then after the 
exhibition I went to a party, and there your 
father found me.” 

“ And now—oh! I don’t mean to say any- 
thing rude, but what will happen when you 
begin to fade ?” 

“My child,” said the orchid, smiling, “ you 
are nota bit rude. But it will be all right, 
for the orchid-fairies will come for me. And 
look, my arms and legs are forming now, and 
I shall run off with them. Here they come! 
Here they come !” he cried excitedly. 

And immediately a crowd of fairy-figures 
came scampering along the window-sill. Big 
orchids, little orchids, fat orchids, thin or- 
chids, came trooping by with their quaint 
faces and strange forms; and they seized 
Ambrose’s orchid by the arm and danced 
away with him. 

‘Good-bye, nice orchid,” called the boy ; 
“thanks so much for your story. It has 
made my rest not a bit dull, and I hope you 
will enjoy your dance.” 

“Good-bye, dear,” cried the orchid. “ Be 
content to lie still now and grow towards 
perfection, and you will dance some day.” 
And then Ambrose awoke, and found his 
mother stooping over him. 

“Tve had such a jolly dream,” he said 
with a bright smile, “and Daddy’s orchid 
brought it to me. It was just like me, mother, 
rather a cripple once, but it was content 
to grow in a nice sunny greenhouse, like my 
home is ; and by looking up to the sun, and 
thinking of what it ought to be, and trying 
to be like it all the time, it grew into this 
perfect orchid. At least the centre—the bee 
part—is perfect ; and it says it is only the 
perfection of the centre, which is the self 
part, that matters. And then it was able to 
teach other people, and to help to make the 
party beautiful. And so you see, mother, 
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it doesn’t really matter about my being a 
cripple. I can look up and grow in myself 
just as well, perhaps better; and when the 
orchid changed into a fairy and ran away, it 
called back to me that I should be able to 
dance some day.” 


“Tt was right, my darling ; 
Somewhere.” 

And no one but the housemaid ever knew 
that the real orchid had fluttered down be- 
hind the sofa. 

EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER. 


some day and 


A STAR. 


UT of the dark grew a wonderful star ; 
Its rays streamed down to the valleys 
below 
Over the rim of the mountain bar ; 
White and crimson and blue its glow. 
Beam on beam, 
With strange lights agleam, 
It shot its glory, anear—afar. 
Out of the dark, where the snow is cold 
And the black trees climb on the bare rock’s 


height ; 
And I watched it all through the solemn 
night ; 


Its wealth of wonder, its pure pale light. 
Now ever within my heart I hold 
Its perfect beauty—and this I know, 
In other worlds where the soul must go 
I shall find—my star. 


Out of the dark,—the confusion of things, 
The veiling mists of the vanished days ; 
The unknown Future’s dread dim wings 


That hover above our frail earth ways, 
Cloud on cloud 
That shall one day shroud 
In wintry death life’s throbbing springs— 
Out of the dark sad populous world 
Where pain and sorrow and passion are 
strong 
And the hours of the terrible night are long, 
With wail of the weak crush’d down by 
wrong ; 
When the angels stand with wings close 
furled 
To watch—there shall come a wondrous light 
That shall grow and widen, shall put to flight 
All pain and sorrow—all death and night : 
Till ray on ray, 
That perfect day 
Shall shine, unending, thro’ farthest space, 
Through ice-cold heart, and silent grave— 
O’er mountain height, and rock and wave— 
One star of Light—One Sun—One Face. 
NIALL HERNE. 
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THE BUILDING OF A MAN. 
By R. F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


FIRST EVENING. 
* Opening Hymn: “Oh, who will show me Jesus Christ?” 
Lesson: Matt. vi. 1—18. 

Text: “ God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.”—John iv. 24. 
HERE was once an architect 

who took it into his head that 
he would like to build, not a 
house, or a church, or a hall, 
or a factory, but a MAN. 
That, thought he, should not 
be difficult, seeing that there 
are many specimens on every side, and I can 
easily find opportunities of studying them. 
He proceeded, therefore, to examine the men 
who were round about him, and to read every 
book which he could get at on the subject of 
human architecture. He was rather surprised 
* From Hymns for Children, by Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 





at first to find that there were more and 
better books about building houses than 
about building the people who were to live 
in them. And it struck him as even more 
singular that while all the books on architec- 
ture, and especially those on church architec- 
ture, were thumbed, and read, and mastered, 
the books in the library on human architec- 
ture were very dusty, and in many cases the 
leaves were uncut. ‘ But,” as the librarian 
said, who took much interest in the new en- 
terprise, “ you see a building has to be built, 
but a man is let alone and builds himself ; 
and then, perhaps, architects have reflected 
that a church may stand for six or seven 
hundred years, like Salisbury Cathedral, but 
a man will stand for sixty or seventy years 
at the most, so that it is ten times more 
worth while to study building in bricks and 
stones than to read about constructing men.” 
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The architect thought this remark sounded 
a little strange, and yet it seemed true 
enough. But it made him all the more de- 
termined to carry out his purpose ; for there 
was lurking in his mind an idea that perhaps 
a man lasts longer than the librarian thought, 
and he could not help fancying that the 
carelessness about building men might ac- 
count for some of the ruins he had already 
observed. 

At last, one day, in his studies he came 
upon a quaint old book ; it was not printed, 
but written in very clear and picturesque 
letters, and the ink was almost as yellow as 
the yellow parchment of which the leaves 
were made. This book had been written by 
what are called the ancients, and it was 
evident that, long, long ago, and in the 
days when men built the noblest buildings in 
stone, and carved the most perfect statues in 
marble, a good deal of thought had been 
given to the building of men. The first 
chapter of the book treated of the founda- 
tions, and in it he found so much which 
seemed to him important, that he got no 
farther ; or, at any rate, I shall not have time 
to tell you this month what he read in the 
following chapters. Indeed, it is only an 
extract from this first chapter that I can give 
you now, and then tell you how the archi- 
tect looked about to see if it was true, with 
a view to the building which he was going 
to erect. ‘‘ Now,” said the book—and I will 
put the words in English such as we use at 
the present time—‘‘ Now, in laying the 
foundations of a man it is to be remembered 
that there are four corner-stones, which are 
called, after the manner of geographers, the 
four cardinal virtues, because forsooth they 
look, as it were, towards the four corners of 
the heavens. And these four corner-stones, 
though diversely named, may be for the time 
sufficiently described as Verity, Prudence, 
Fortitude, and Temperance.” And a little 
farther on the writer said, “ Nor need the 
builder think that it is by any means possible 
to construct the edifice which he has designed 
if one or the other of these corner-stones be 
wanting, for, although they all lie beneath 
the ground and do not appear to the eye, 
they, like mighty clamps, hold the walls of 
the building together ; and if it were even 
possible to have three but not the fourth, 
there, at that weaker corner, would be the 
beginning of ruin, and a rent would soon 
appear which would bring down the roof.” 

There followed in the book a very long 
and careful description of the four corner- 
stones, every word of which the architect 
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read, and then turning to other books, not 
so old, but yet timely in their day, he ob- 
served that all the best writers on human 
architecture agreed about the meaning of 
the four, though some seemed to have 
studied with a more ingenious care one of 
them, and others another. After making 
some notes, which took him many days of 
work from the hour when the library opened 
to the hour when it closed, he determined 
to go out into the building-yards of men and 
to compare what he saw with what he had 
read. It occurred to him that he might 
examine each of the four stones separately, 
giving an equal time to each, and then he 
would the better understand how to com- 
bine them in the actual laying of the foun- 
dations. He thought, too, that it might be 
easy to find men in whom, if not all four, 
yet one of the corner-stones might be con- 
spicuously exhibited. Accordingly, for some 
days, both in the yards and in careful obser- 
vation of such buildings as he found in a 
state of more or less completeness, he occu- 
pied his mind with that first stone, VERITY. 

One saying from the old book, in the 
ancient tongue of the writer, rang in his 
head as he went about his work; it was 
this :— 

“ Fortis est Veritas, Veritas omnia vincit.” 

This he took to mean that the corner-stone, 
which he was about to examine, binds to- 
gether in a strong clamp as of iron the 
building which is fortunate enough to possess 
it. And it seemed to him that, difficult as 
it was to quite conceive, this one stone must 
give a cohesion to the other three, so that if 
this were there, sound, uncracked, unwasted, 
the others would in all probability be there 
also; while, if this were absent the others 
would possibly be spurious stones, or stones 
so set that they would be of little use in 
their cardinal positions. Nothing in his 
experience of architecture hitherto had given 
him any example of such a corner-stone as 
this ; but all he had read in the books pre- 
pared him to expect things which do not 
occur when one is dealing with stones and 
wood, with bricks and mortar. Also, as his 
mind turned over the matter, it seemed of 
itself to affirm that Verity has this remark- 
able quality in the building of a man; and 
he saw, or fancied he saw, a vast temple 
rising from the ground to heavenly music, 
with a corner-stone which was turned 
towards the sunrise. Every block, every 
rafter, every pillar, every shaft, every coign, 
every gable, seemed connected with that 
stone, as all the fibres, and branches, and 
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leaves of a plant are connected with the 
root. 

Then he went to see a man whom he had 
known for some years, with the hope that 
there he would be able to test the corner- 
stone of VERITY. ‘This was a poor man, not 
clever, not popular, not even cheerful and 
attractive. But the architect had an un- 
pounded confidence in him, taking his word 
for gospel, and always trusting to him any 
affair that he had in hand without the least 
wn se He found him just leaving a 
very modest house in which he had lived for 
many years, to go into a small and uncom- 
fortable lodging ; for bad health and hard 
times had made the step necessary. 

‘“Pardon me,” said the arch‘te:t to his 
friend, “I do not wish to intrude ; but I had 
a mind to come and see you, and now I find 
you are in trouble. Tell me, can I be of any 
use ?” 

“Thank you,” said the other, ‘I am not 
in trouble as you suppose. It is true that I 
have lost my means and am forced to leave 
my home; the day may come when [I shall 
be thankful to accept your help, but it has 
not come yet. Meanwhile, I am very well 
content with matters as they are. I have 
been thinking, ever since my troubles came, 
of an old saw which my mother used to sing 
to me when I was a child, and it sings itself 
to me now every day, 


* Always seem what you are, 
For what you are has worth, 
But to seem to be and not to be 
Is the paltriest thing on earth.’ 


I have found it all along the greatest con- 
solation of my life that I am what I seem to 
(;od—nothing less, nothing more. And I 
have got into such a way of looking at my- 
self as I appear to Him, that poverty and 
failure wear to me, I assure you, a very 
tolerable aspect.” 

The architect then understood for the first 
time why he had always been drawn to the 
man, and thought he saw what the corner- 
stone of Verity is. And looking at a great 
many other people whom he chanced to meet 
that day he was quite surprised to find how 
few of them were like his friend. He knew 
they were not right before, but now he saw 
why they were not. They had not this 
corner-stone. One was all the time trying 
to seem richer than he really was. Another 
affected to be cleverer than he really was. 
Another pretended to believe what he did 
not, because others expected him to. A 
fourth wished to get into “good” society, 
and tried to do so by flattery and falsehood. 
And perhaps the most distressing thing of all 


was that numbers of people had been origi- 
nally built by good architects, with that good 
corner-stone of Verity at their foundation, 
and they were spending the best part of 
their time in trying with pickaxes and saws 
to hew it away. And it became evident 
that, to make the building really secure, the 
stone should be laid early and deep, and 
every one should be taught to understand 
that it is sacred, and under no circumstances 
to be injured and disturbed. 


SECOND EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: ‘ Heavenly Father, I would serve Thee.” 
Lesson: Prov. xiii. 1—11. 


Text: ‘‘ The simple beiieveth every word: but the prudent 
man looketh well to his going.”—Prov. xiv. 15. 


YES, there it certainly was, written in the 
ancient book on the Building of Man, that 
PRUDENCE is one of the four corner-stones. 
“And yet,” thought the architect, “how 
little I have ever heard said on this virtue ! 
And when I come to reflect, what little I 
have heard said refers to a quality hardly 
like a corner-stone, but rather like a trea- 
cherous buttress which proves to be the ruin 
of the building. For by Prudence most men 
seem to understand saving up their money 
for their own purposes, and that quickly 
becomes avarice and selfishness, and no 
foundation makes the building so insecure 
as avarice and selfishness.” 

Indeed what is generally meant by pru- 
dence is no more the real corner-stone, than 
a railway-ticket is the real journey; you 
might have the journey without the ticket 
under exceptional circumstances, and it is 
certain that you may always have the ticket 
without the journey. 

The architect therefore took down the old 
books, one after another, to see what this 
word really meant, before going out into the 
building-yards to find if any person he could 
examine betrayed any sign of having the 
real stone at the foundation. And first he 
found a description of the quarry where the 
stone was to be hewn. “ Prudentia,” it was 
written, “is none other than Providentia 
writ small. It signifieth foresight. As there- 
fore God is a providence to all because He 
foresees what will come to pass and can 
arrange everything to carry out His purpose, 
so prudence is a copy of that divine wisdom 
in every man who reflects and remembers 
what is to be.” Next he discovered a quaint 
rule about the hewing of it, and it ran thus: 
“ As there be three corners of the stone that 
meet the eye and one hid, so the best cutters 
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advise that these three corners be devised 
and squarely hewn, to wit : 

Firstly, Ever in the present remember there 
isa future; and secondly, The future groweth 
out of the present ; and thirdly, as the corner 
that faceth outward, So act in the present that 
the future be well. Furthermore, the hid cor- 
nor is this, Foresee with God's eyes. 

Surely, then, it is no wonder that many 
human buildings are without this stone, for 
what passes as Prudence with them is only a 
part of Prudence, and that by no means the 
important part. 

Then the architect noted how it was with 
men. He met one, a beggar at thirty, who 
had spent a fortune, running through ina 
year what might have served him for a life- 
time. ‘“ How is it,” he said to this beggar, 
whose name was Improvidence, “that you 
did not remember the future, but lived 
always only in the day that was passing ?” 

And Improvidence, who always made a 
show of religion, replied, ‘‘I read in the 
Scripture from the wisest lips, Take no 
thought for the morrow, sufficient unto the 
day are the evils thereof.” 

“‘ Yes,” answered the architect, ‘‘ you read, 
but you did not understand. The Master 
bade us take no anxious thought about the 
future which lies beyond our control. He 
told us not to worry. And He even encour- 
aged us not to lay up treasure upon earth. 
But you have not noticed why He said this. 
He taught that the object of money is to 
make friends who will receive us into eter- 
ual habitations ; to spend it in such a way 
that when the cold hand of death strips us 
of earthly goods, the loving hands of those 
whom we have helped and blessed will be 
ready to welcome us in a better world. He 
would not have us worried about to-morrow, 
because He wished us to think of a hundred, 
nay a thousand, years hence. Did you use 
your money in that way ?” 

“Well,” answered Improvidence, “I can- 
not say I looked so far ahead, for it was a 
principle with me not to look ahead at all.” 

“ And then you remember,” continued the 
architect, “it was a principle with the first 
disciples of the Master that we are to work 
with our hands and to provide things honest 
in the sight of all men, and to provide for 
our own households, and if we do not we 
are worse than the heathen.” 

“But why,” asked Improvidence, “ should 
the Master say anything which could be so 
easily misunderstood, so that I, following 
what I took to be His command, have, as 
you say, made so great a mistake ?” 


ili tianlian 
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*“‘ Perhaps,” answered the architect, “ He 
knew that as long as men are ready to catch 
at texts without taking the trouble to under- 
stand their real meaning and connection, 
they are sure to get wrong somewhere ; 
and it is, therefore, best to break them 
of the habit by saying something very 
strong and :triking—something which is 
called a paradox—for the purpose of rous- 
ing them out of that natural but hurtful 
indolence.” 

But the next specimen in the great build- 
ing-yard was of a very different kind. There 
was a woman there who had received the 
name of Prudence in her childhood, and 
every one said that she had deserved it ever 
since. The architect found her seated in a 
deep reverie, with her hand upon her lips. 
When he spoke to her, though there was 
nothing churlish about her, but, rather, much 
grace and kindliness of manner, it was not 
easy to win many words from her lips. Each 
sentence was measured and brief, and it 
seemed to him as if she handled every word, 
like a coin, before she paid it out. At last 
he ventured, seeing that she was by no 
means unwilling to converse, notwithstand- 
ing the fewness of her words, to ask her why 
she spoke only in this way, and whether it 
had anything to do with the name by which 
she was known. ‘Then she discoursed to 
him with more freedom, and, though the 
words were still slow and distinct and care- 
ful, the narrative flowed on like a brimming 
and stately river; and, as she spoke, he saw 
better why Prudence is the corner-stone of a 
wise and good character. 

“When I was quite a child,” she said, “I 
learnt from my father, whose name was 
Caution, that everything I did would bear a 
fruit by-and-by, and everything I left un- 
done would leave a gap. 1 took great pains, 
therefore, in learning, and in forming habits, 
and in working, and in saving, all the time 
thinking of the after years; but I paid no 
attention to my tongue, because I thought 
that words were only idle sounds, and deeds 
alone were of any account. And one day, 
in the thoughtless fun of girlhood, I laughed 
at one of my companions, teasing her for 
her nervous and timorous ways ; and, as my 
tongue was quick and sharp, it stung, and 
all the rest caught up my gibes. Then, with- 
out my knowing it, the laughter and the 
jests which I had set going became a tor- 
ment to the girl, and before long we heard 
with horror that she had lost her reason. I 
was troubled, I was in anguish, and I went 
to my mother, whose name was Love, and 
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buried my head in her lap, weeping. And 
she laid her hand upon me, and said gently 
—and I heard that her voice was tremulous, 
and tears dropped on my brow—‘ Yes, my 
child, you had to learn the meaning of that 
text: “In many things we offend all. If 
any man offend not in word, the same is 
a perfect man, and able also to bridle the 
whole body” (James iii. 2).’ From that 
day forward I made it my one purpose— 
using much prayer to accomplish it, as, in- 
deed, 1 had great occasion to do—to bridle 
my tongue, assured that if only I could be 
silent prudently, and speak prudently, my 
actions might follow suit, while, if the tongue 
were always on the turn, acknowledging no 
guidance, even the wisest actions would be 
frustrated, and would gradually cease to be 
done. I look now at my words as tiny seed- 
lings, or feathered shafts, and, before the 
seedling is committed to the wind, I try to 
see in what soil it is likely to lodge, and what 
kind of fruit it is likely to bear ; and before 
the shaft is sped from the bow I consider who 
will be hit, and whether justly or no. Thus 
I speak far less, I note, than other people.” 

“ And yet,” said the architect, with much 
admiration, “‘ you seem to say far more.” 

Prudence was silent, falling back into 
reverie. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘ There is no service unto God.” 
Lesson: Joshua i, 1—1S. 

Text: ‘‘Have I not commanded thee? Be strong und of a 
good courage ; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed : for 
the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest.” 
—Joshua i. 9. 


It was not difficult for the architect to 
believe that ForriruDE was a necessary 
corner-stone. In one sense, this gave him 
less trouble than the others, for on every 
hand he found a sufficient admiration of this 
quality in some of its forms, and every book 
on Human Architecture, especially the more 
ancient, gave it a leading place. Among the 
Greeks and the Romans, he observed, the 
word Virtue itself had originally meant this 
particular quality, so that evidently, in early 
days, if a man was brave and strong and 
courageous, his fellowmen were content to 
call him Virtuous, and to ask no further 
questions, though he might be false as he 
was brave, and cruel as he was strong, and 
unclean as he was courageous. It appeared 
too, that, though there had been many 
changes in the idea of what is to be under- 
stood by Fortitude, no generation of men 
had ever questioned that it was a corner- 
stone in the building of a Man. 

XXII—55 


But here was the difficulty in finding and 
preparing this essential stone. There were 
many imitations. You might easily find a 
good square block, which had chiselled on 
every side the letters F-o-r-t-i-t-u-d-e, but it 
would many times prove to be the softest 
sandstone which could not support the weight. 
of a wall. And further, it seemed that there 
was a kind of granite, hard and firm enough 
in itself, but quite incapable of being fitted 
into a building, so that it proved the ruin 
rather than the support of the structure ; 
especially, it could not rest in position with 
some of the other corner-stones, such as Pru. 
dence and Temperance. Here, then, was no 
small task before our architect; and he 
judged it well to take the first example of 
Fortitude that came to hand, to examine it, 
and see if it were sufficient, or whether it 
were defective, for the important place which 
he would give it in his building. And pre- 
sently he lighted on this: In the great 
American Civil War there was a young ser- 
geant named Calvin Harlowe who came from 
Plymouth County, Massachusetts, a place 
full of the memories of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
He was a tall, slim, dark-haired, blue-eyed 
young man, twenty-two years of age. In a 
night attack made by the rebel troops on 
Fort Steadman, where he and his company 
were stationed, the surprise was so sudden 
that, startled from sleep, all the others were 
disposed to yield to the rebels. But Harlowe 
answered the demand for surrender with the 
brave words—‘ Never, while I live.” The 
odds were great, and many gave way. Again 
he was asked to surrender, this time by the 
rebel captain. He was surrounded, but quite 
calm ; he again refused, and called sternly to 
his comrades to fight on, attempting himself to 
do so. The rebel captain then shot him ; but 
at the same instant he shot the captain. Both 
fell together mortally wounded. Harlowe 
died almost at once; but the rebels were 
quickly driven out.* 

Here was fortitude ; here was courage ; 
here was heroism. Nothing could be more 
admirable—in war. And if men were all to 
be soldiers, and the purpose of human life 
were to fight, certainly this might be the 
corner-stone required. But turning to many 
other examples, he found that this splendid 
bravery in the clash of arms was sometimes 
displayed by men who yield at once to the 
enemies, more formidable than marshalled 
hosts on the battle-field, by which we are all 
constantly surrounded. He found here an 


® See “Specimen Days in America,’ by Walt Whitman. 
Camelot series. P, 106. 
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example of a hero who could be persuaded 
to do the foulest deed by the blandishments 
of a woman; and there an example of an- 
other hero who could fall a victim to the 
narrowing lust of gold. And, stranger still, 
he found that sometimes the man of thews 
and sinews who, in the brunt of war, seemed 
not to know a fear, would tremble before a 
ghostly terror, and be the slave of a super- 
stition almost childish. 

And coming to consider more closely, he 
perceived that the courage most needed in 
the ordinary life of men is that which enables 
us to bear the persecution, the ridicule, the 
contempt of our fellow-men in the cause of 
right. It is often easier to die courageously 
than to live courageously. It is often easier 
to meet a pressing danger than to bear an 
unjust suspicion. It is always easier to 
grapple with a foe in a hand-to-hand con- 
flict than to endure the dropping fire of 
scorn and indifference, which comes from 
hidden sharpshooters in the bushes or up 
the mountain-side. 

There was, not long ago, a boy at a great 
school who was charged with stealing money 
from the clothes of his schoolfellows. He 
bore a good character, but the evidence 
against him seemed quite plain. The theft 
was committed while the boys were in the 
playfield, and the stolen money was actually 
found in this boy’s pocket. Now all the 
masters in the school felt certain that he was 
not guilty. And the head master assured 
him that he had perfect faith in his inno- 
cence; recommending him to stay on at 
school and face the suspicions of the rest 
until the matter should be cleared up. The 
brave boy agreed to do so. None of the 
boys would speak to him, unless it were with 
some word of sarcasm or derision. Alone 
he had to do his work, alone he had to spend 
the playtime, alone he had to go to bed. 
Only one thing supported him, it was a 
daily letter from his mother, who, knowing 
that her boy was fighting the good fight, 
resolved to keep close to him all the time. 
One term after another passed in this dreary 
suffering, one year after another, until, at 
the beginning of the third year, one of the 
other boys in the school was taken ill and 
died. On his deathbed he made a confes- 
sion ; he had stolen the money, and for spite 
had put it into the pocket of the boy who 
bore so good a character in the school. 

This, indeed, was fortitude; even Har- 
lowe’s heroic “ No surrender” could hardly 
have cost so much. One brief moment of 
courage, however splendid, cannot be com- 
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pared with the dreary days in which there 
was no active contest, but only the long, 
sickening, deadening endurance of averted 
eyes, and scornful faces, and muttered re- 
proaches. As one instance after another 
came intoreview, the architect observed that 
for true fortitude there must be more than 
animal courage. Even lions can be cowed, 
and, except under the incitement of appetite, 
do not show any remarkable pluck. For 
true fortitude there must be a sense of right 
and a loyalty to right. And the courage 
will lie in holding fast to the right—not in 
a moment of excitement—but in the long 
and unromantic tussle of common life. 

And having found this he came upon a 
poem, written by one who had learnt many 
of the best things concerning human archi- 
tecture in the stern and beautiful architec- 
ture of God among mountains and streams. 
This poet had set down in verse what a 
brave man should be. Thinking, it was said, 
partly of Nelson, who died at Trafalgar, 
doing his duty and expecting every man to 
do the same, partly also of his own brother, 
a sea-captain, who had gone quietly down 
on his ship rather than desert his post, 
Wordsworth had written for all time the 
“Character of the Happy Warrior.” There 
it was written that the brave man— 

‘Tf an unexpected call succeed, 
Come when it will, is equal to the need.” 
He faces the sudden danger—meets the 
great test which comes only now and again 
in life,— 
“ Happy as a lover, and attired 
With sudden brightness like a man inspired,” 


just because he— 


“‘ Through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw.” 

He is a simple man, quite modest, and un- 

ambitious, 
** Whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes,”’ 

Indeed this fine foundation-stone of forti- 
tude is usually polished with the gleam of 
gentleness, and has nothing rough or repel- 
lent about it. Though everyone does not 
notice it at first, it is even more often found 
in delicate women than in strong men. With 
quiet self-command a woman bears excruci- 
ating pain, and smiles, lest she should injure, 
discourage, or even sadden those she loves ; 
while the man, who is counted brave, will 
make his home wretched by his fretful and 
irritable complaints, because he has a trivial 
ailment. 

Gradually the architect began to distin- 
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guish between the imitations and the real 
thing. And as he chose the square, sober, 
simple-seeming stone to place at the corner 
of his building, his mind wandered to the 
story that he had often read, about a stone 
which the builders refused, but it was made 
the head-stone of the corner. And it seemed 
to him that the greatest example of Fortitude 
known in history was not a soldier, not one 
with hands of iron, bending natural forces to 
his will, but one whom he had addressed in 
childhood as “ meek and mild” ; a calm, and 
stately, and gentle soul, living among the 
gibes and the hatred of his fellow-country- 
men, concerned with the sick, not with the 
whole; poor, without even a lodging ; brought 
before a spiteful law court, in which there 
was no law; reviled, scourged, spat upon, 
mocked ; dragged uncomplaining to a cross, 
nailed to it, pierced with a spear, dying, pa- 
tient and victorious, amid the angry and 
contemptuous cries of a mixed multitude. 

And he laid that corner-stone with a strange 
reverence. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Gentle Jesus, be my Saviour.” 
{Lesson : 2 Tim. ii. 15—23. 
Text: 2 Pet. i. 5—9. 


THE architect had been so occupied in 
studying and procuring the three corner- 
stones of Verity, Prudence, and Fortitude, 
and they had, as he found them, appeared 
to him so completely sufficient, that he felt 
some shock of astonishment to turn again to 
the ancient book in the library and to observe 
that there was yet a fourth stone which was ne- 
cessary, if his building was to stand strong and 
four-square. But quickly he recognised the 
need. For he knew that a man is not like a 
common building, which can stand calm and 
secure, once built, upon its appropriate 
foundation. But he is a creature that re- 
ceives into himself things from without which 
become part of him in his growth, and has 
certain engines, called appetites, with which 
to acquire and to apply these outward mate- 
rials. And he could quickly appreciate that 
the best-laid foundations of Verity, Prudence, 
and Fortitude will not preserve the building 
safe and sound if these great and dangerous 
engines, in their constant operations, are not 
kept in due control. The violence of their 
working is such that the strongest human 
walls are easily shaken and shattered, unless 
for their pediment there is inserted in the 
building from the beginning the corner-stone 
of TEMPERANCE. 


Our architect, who chanced to be an Eng- 
lishman, walked out of the great library into 
the streets of the capital, and at every corner 
he found a group of men and women who 
were like shattered buildings, all in ruins, 
hideous in appearance, repulsive in speech 
and manner. ‘The appetite of thirst—a great 
engine which in England easily gets beyond 
control—having no foundation in temperance, 
had worked with ever-increasing violence, 
until not a wall of the building remained 
without a rent; and the very floor was sodden 
and filthy—the haunt of unclean things. So 
often does this appetite go wrong in Eng- 
land that we have given to this one disorder 
the name which should cover the disorders 
of all the appetites, and we call it Intem- 
perance. In the same way, we often in 
using the term Temperance mean only the 
proper control of this one appetite. For a 
moment the architect was carried away with 
the popular opinion, and he thought surely 
the corner-stone of Temperance could be 
easily secured by abolishing all the houses 
where strong drink is sold, and forbidding 
its manufacture. But it chanced that while 
he was considering this point he stumbled 
upon a man who was a teetotaler; this 
man hastened to inform him that he had not 
touched alcohol all his life. 

“Then,” said the architect, “ you can show 
me the corner-stone of Temperance ? ” 

“Certainly,” said the other. “I have no 
hesitation in saying that whoever drinks a 
glass of wine sins against God, and should 
not be admitted into the Church of 
Christ.” 

“ But did not Christ drink wine?” asked 
the architect, somewhat surprised. 

“No, assuredly not; the grape juice that 
He drank was not wine; it could not have 
been, otherwise we temperance people would 
be wrong, which is absurd.” 

The architect had no time to interpose, for 
the teetotaler had much more to say; he 
brought him to his house, where a little child 
was shut up in a dark cellar because its 
habits were not clean, and no one had taken 
any pains to train it ; and a poor over-worked 
servant was found asleep, and roughly roused 
by the master as “a lazy slut who ought to 
have a slave-driver at her back”; and, pro- 
ceeding with his discourse, the worthy man 
managed to show to the architect that almost 
every appetite of human nature—cruelty, 
greed, lust, and temper—could fourish un- 
checked in a temperance man; so much s0 
that the observer could see the whole build- 
ing very plainly toppling over to its fall. 
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Turning away, full of thought, the archi- 
tect remembered that his ancient books had 
spoken of temperance as self-control, and had 
explained self as a bundle of desires, which 
are good in their way, but, like wild beasts, 
always liable to break out into excess. And 
he saw that the true temperance would be 
found in keeping the whole turbulent herd 
in their proper place, within their right de- 
gree. Presently he found that self-control 
had been by a wise man coupled with self- 
knowledge and self-reverence; and _ before 
selecting the corner-stone which would serve 
his purpose he sat down quietly to think 
what self-knowledge and self-reverence could 
mean, for the words seemed to contradict 
that notion of self-control, according to which 
“self” is a leash of hungry desires that have 
to be kept in hand. 

It soon became evident to him that he, for 
one, though he was painfully aware that he 
was what is commonly called selfish, had 
practically no knowledge of himself; and 
that, though he had far too much of what is 
known as self-esteem, yet he had little self- 
reverence, because the self he saw was hardly 
an object which he could respect. What 
could the teacher mean by speaking of “ self- 
reverence, self-knowledge, self-control ” ? 

Unless he could answer this question he 
could hardly understand the nature of Tem- 
perance. Presently he found that self is a 
word used in more than one sense. A self 
is a person among other persons, and it has 
to take its right place with them, not too 
high nor too low, not too prominent nor too 
obscure. But also a self is made up of 
many parts, just as a piano is made up of 
many notes, and unless the parts are in tune 
nothing but discord can proceed from it. 
One part must not be greater, relatively, 
than the other parts. For if the note A is 
much louder than the rest, though it be 
tuneful enough in itself, it will spoil the 
music that is played. And so on. Thus a 
man may be very intellectual: he studies 
all day long, he talks only on what children 
call dry subjects; and, excellent as this 
intellectual cleverness is, it becomes too 
loud, and the man loses his heart, his feeling, 
his sympathy. He is selfish. He has lost 
self-control. He is intemperate. To know 
self, then, means to see all the different parts 
of which you are made up, and to see all the 
other selves with which you are in contact ; 
it means to know and to recognise the claims 
of the others, and it means to give each part 
in yourself its proper place, and its right 
exercise. The body needs cleansing, food, 
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fresh air, motion. It must not be neglected. 
The mind also needs instruction and train- 
ing; it must not be neglected. The affec- 
tions need cultivation and pruning, and they 
must not run riot, nor must they be stunted. 
The spirit needs food and culture too; it 
must worship God, it must exercise faith 
and love towards Him, it must lay hold of 
eternal life. Now self-knowledge is to see 
all these parts in ourselves bound together, 
and to allow to each its true value. Self- 
reverence will follow on self-knowledge ; for 
the self, when it is in tune, is wonderful and 
beautiful. “Fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” the Psalmist felt himself to be; 
“The noblest work of God,” the poet saw 
that a good man is. Yes, thought the 
architect, when I see myself with God’s 
eyes, and catch a glimpse of what He 
meant me to be in my making, I feel a 
reverence for myself, which will not permit 
the lower elements to master the higher, 
will not permit, for instance, the nourish- 
ment and exercise of the body to take up 
so much time and strength that there is none 
left for the mind; nor the exercise and 
interests of the mind to be so loud and 
strong that the spirit gets no opportunity 
of growth and training. And thus the mean- 
ing of Temperance or Self-Control began to 
appear. It would be the tempering together 
of all the parts which make up the self, and 
the proper ordering of the self with all other 
selves, so that there will be no disorder or 
disarrangement. It would keep each appe- 
tite in its right place, not destroying it, as 
the monk and the anchorite tried to do ; not 
giving to the bodily passions a rein, as vicious 
people do; not neglecting body and mind 
for spiritual things, as some well-meaning 
people do, but balancing and combining to 
make a harmonious whole. 

It was then, with the feeling of an artist 
who has just fashioned a beautiful model or 
sketched a lovely picture, that the architect 
drew out the corner-stone of Temperance, 
and laid it square and solid for his building. 


There is not time to tell how the corner- 
stones were put together and the walls raised 
upon them ; and it would be a still longer 
tale to describe the three gables of the 
building which the architect finally finished 
and reared high up into the heavens. Suffi- 
cient to mention that the names of those 
gables are Faith, Hope, and Charity; nor 
has any one noted which sends back a 
brighter gleam when the sunshine of God 
falls upon them. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


=| HE Church Congress this year attracted 
AN} unusual attention. The connection of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and of the 
Bishopof Durham withthe town through 
‘its famous school lent a strong per- 
sonal interest, and the fact that, the Congress met in 
a diocese from which it had practically been excluded 
before made the occasion one of exceptional impor- 
tance. The meetings, moreover, were universally 
recognised as the first step in a campaign. Since 
Canon Miller left Birmingham for Greenwich, about 
thirty years ago, none of the clergy have exerted 
any large amount of influence upon the life of the 
city. They have been always zealous and sometimes 
able, but the leadership has been in other hands. 
Other names are associated with social and civic pro- 
gress. Now circumstances are more favourable to 
«change, and it is hoped that if a bishopric—some 
suggest an archbishopric— can be established at 
Birmingham, the Church may greatly strengthen its 
position, both in the city and in the neighbouring 
district. The Congress cannot fail to have helped 
the scheme, especially as the speeches for the most 
part were moderate and reasonable. Two incidents 
were noteworthy — the enthusiastic reception ac- 
© rded to Archdeacon Farrar, after his recent denun- 
«ciation of Ritualism, and the stormy protest pro- 
voked by Canon Gore’s attempt to place reunion 
with Rome and reunion with Nonconformity on the 
same level. Birmingham is still Protestant to the 
«ore, and Archdeacon Farrar would be an immensely 
popular Bishop of Birmingham. 





ZOLA’S VISIT TO LONDON. 

We are notoriously a thoroughly illogical people, 
‘but even after making all allowances for this weak- 
mess, it is impossible to observe the welcome which 
M. Zola has received in London withott surprise 
and shame. We fcte the novelist; we fine, and 
even imprison, his English publisher. Is it con- 
ceivable that inconsistency can go further? Sir 
H. G. Reid attempts to distinguish between M. 
Zola’s various lines of work, and would have us 
anderstand that these honours were accorded, not to 
the novelist, but to the journalist. As a matter of 
fact, some of the novelist’s most scandalous work 
made its first appearance in the columns of a news- 
paper ; and, apart from this, such a distinction is 
altogether too subtle for most of us Human nature 
is not built in water-tight compartments after this 
method. We cannot split a man up in this way. 
We must take him asawhole. Nor is it to the pur- 
pose to assert that M. Zola’s works are not immoral in 
their aim. No one who has read any of them is 
likely to bring that charge against him. Vice as 
he paints it, or rather as he photographs it, is too 


foul, too repulsive, to attract. But the book is 
harmful for all that. It defiles the imagination. 
The stench of it hangs about the mind. It is a cor- 
rupting force. And when English translations have 
been scattered broadcast through the land, and may 
be found even in our schools, it is impossible to 
exaggerate their accursed power for evil, or to give 
impulse and sanction to it better than by such a féte 
as the press has given to its shameless author. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
LEGALISED VICE IN INDIA. 


Lord Roberts’s prompt and unreserved apology to 
Dr. Kate Bushnell and Mrs. Andrew, the two ladies 
who have exposed the system of organised vice still 
maintained in portions of our Indian army, is only 
what we should have expected from that honest and 
fearless general. So far as he is personally con- 
cerned, the explanation is sufficient. It is clear that 
he had been kept in ignorance that the decision 
of Parliament was deliberately evaded. But the 
question which this fact opens up is a serious one 
and cannot be ignored. Can our officers be allowed 
with impunity to take their own line and to dis- 
regard orders in this way? Surely not. If so, the 
greatest iniquities may be perpetrated in the name 
of the British Government, not only without our 
sanction but actually in defiance of our wishes. It is 
reasonable that a large amount of discretion should 
be left to the men on the spot, but when an order 
has been given, that order must be obeyed, and the 
man who sets it at naught, whether high or low in 
rank, should be summarily cashiered. Our officers 
and our officials must clearly understand that they 
are the servants and not the masters of the nation. 
The democracy, already free, is coming into power. 
If it finds that it can trust the permanent administra- 
tion of the Empire to carry out its orders, there will 
be no breach of continuity; the revolution will be 
silent, almost imperceptible. But if not, if it finds 
ground for distrust and suspicion, and that its will 
is thwarted and disobeyed, we shall have a stormy 
and troublous period to pass through before the 
machinery of government can be adapted to the 
changed juster and purer standards of our time. 


PRESIDENTS OUT OF OFFICE. 

American democracy, whatever may be its failings, 
is at any rate thorough-going in its conception of 
the nature of official rank and power. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, so long as he is in office, is 
the uncrowned king of sixty millions of people. No 
monarch commands a more genuine loyalty, no 
throne is invested with deeper reverence. But when 
the term comes to an end, he steps quietly down and 
returns to his ordinary rank. Grant, the great 
soldier-President, retired into private life. Mr. 
Cleveland went back to his work as a lawyer between 
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his two periods of office. The last President, Mr, 
Harrison, has accepted a professorship, not in any 
of the older and more famous colleges of the Eastern 
States, but in the new University of California, which, 
in spite of its enormous wealth, has yet to make a 
name in science or in scholarship. That this should 
be considered not only possible but natural is in the 
highest degree honourable both to the great Republic 
and to its chief officers. The New World, at least, 
has no faith in the royalty of idleness. 


THE BIBLE IN ITALY. 


A few months ago it was announced that the editor 
of the Secolo, a well-known Italian newspaper, was 
about to issue an illustrated family Bible from his 
press at Milan. The illustrations were borrowed 
from Messrs, Cassell, but the text was a translation 
from the Vulgate with notesauthorised by the Church 
ofRome. This enterprise marked a new epoch in 
the history of the Bible in Italy. Till then, as Mr. 
Robertson pointed out, the Bible as sold in Italy was 
looked upon as a foreign book, because it was printed 
abroad, and as an heretical book, because the ver- 
sions were those of Protestants. The priests were in 
arms against it, and could enlist patriotism as well as 
religious prejudice on their side. This is no longer 
possible. The Bibles have the sanction of the 
Church. They are printed in Italy and by 
Italians. They are sold in the shops and in the 
ordinary course of business. The success of the 
edition has been marvellous. Already 50,000 copies 
have been sold, though the price is ten francs. It 
has made its way everywhere, among all ranks 
and classes. It is being discussed as well as read. 
So far from injuring the sale of other versions, it 
has increased it, and now, Mr. Robertson reports, the 
Bible heads the list of books sold in Italy, and has 
taken its rightful place in the literature of the 
country. The experiment, surely, is one that should 
be repeated elsewhere, and especially in Spain. 


BANDITTI IN CORSICA. 


To judge from Miss Holland’s article in the 
Contemporary Review, Corsica must be a delightful 
place to live in—for the bandit. He is the popular 
hero of the island, is practically secure from the law, 
and has but little fear of the prison or the scaffold. 
It is but rarely that any witness can be found, even 
in cases of notorious crime, to give evidence against 
him, and if he should be brought up for trial, the 
judge takes as much pains to raise objections or to 
suggest extenuating circumstances as if he were re- 
tained as counsel for the accused. At times, it is 
true, he may have to rough it, but such discomforts 
are only occasional, and are amply compensated for 
by the prestige and the power which he habitually 
enjoys. The bandit is distinct from the brigand. He 
is not a mercenary thief. He takes to the hills al- 
most always as a result of a personal or a clan feud ; 
because he has avenged himself or his family upon 
afoe. The number of these outlaws is considerable. 
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Under the Empire, Miss Holland tells us, by long 
and persistent effort they were reduced to twenty ; 
now there are as many as six hundred. They seem 
to control the affairs of the whole island. Many of 
them are kept in private pay to safeguard the 
interests of their patrons. They will collect debts, 
or will deal with a pressing creditor. They will protect 
against trespass or procure right of pasture. They 
have been known to arrange marriages; all this in 
virtue of the fear by which they are surrounded. 
That they are a powerful element in politics goes. 
without saying, and a candidate for election has to 
consider carefully which clans he must court if he 
wishes to secure his seat. Speaking generally, they 
supersede the ordinary law in Corsica. Or, it might 
be said more accurately, that they are above the 
ordinary law and serve as a Court of Appeal, whose 
decisions are not only prompt but effectual. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
MR, GUNDRY UPON CHINESE MISSIONS. 


Mr. R. 8. Gundry is well known as an authority 
on Chinese life, and his opinions upon missions, dis- 
passionate if without sympathy, deserve careful 
attention. With many of his conclusions we do not: 
agree, but he has rendered valuable service in pre- 
senting the whole question from the Chinese point 
of view. He explains the origin of the popular 
caricatures of Christians and their God. The words: 
for ‘‘ sea’’ and ‘‘ goat’’ in Chinese are very similar 
in sound. The ‘sea-men,’’ or foreigners, readily 
become ‘‘ goat-men.’’ In the same way, and from 
the same cause, ‘‘the Lord of Heaven’’—the Roman 
Catholic name for the Deity—becomes ‘‘ the Celestial 
Pig.’? The puns are expressed in pictures, with all 
degrees of coarseness and blasphemy. Superstition 
is still rampant in the empire; drought, disease, and 
other calamities are naturally attributed to the pre- 
sence of the foreigners who are hostile to the religion 
of the land. Kidnapping is still a common crime in. 
China. Parts of the human body, the entrails and: 
the eyes especially, still hold an important place in 
Chinese medicine. Murder, to obtain these remedies, 
is of frequent occurrence. The inevitable con- 
sequence is that the missionaries should be suspected. 
of similar intentions, and that their orphanages and 
their hospitals, in which deaths must be frequent, 
should be regarded by the ignorant with hatred and 
horror. Another point on which Mr. Gundry lays: 
emphasis is the question of dress. It has been too 
readily assumed that missionaries clothed like the 
natives will more easily win the respect and con- 
fidence of the people. Chinese dress, however, does. 
not insure Chinese manners; and many things which 
are quite natural to us are regarded as scandalous by 
them. In spite of the cautions of experience, mis- 
takes are inevitable, and lead to serious misunder- 
standing, while, if committed by a man or woman 
in a foreign dress, they would be regarded as due te 
ignorance, and readily excused. 
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TWO MISSIONARY SHIPS. 


During the past summer the Moravian Missionary 
Society have sent out a new vessel to visit their 
stations on the Labrador coast. The boat bears a 
name familiar to the friends of the society, The 
Harmony, carrying on the old tradition, for it is now 
the fourth in succession that has sailed under the 
same flag and under the same name. This voyage will 
be the one hundred and twenty-fourth, for during 
one hundred.and twenty-three years these missionary 
ships have gone forth on their errand, and have 
returned in safety; a wonderful record of patient 
and prayerful effort. The new John Williams, of 
the London Missionary Society, also the fourth of its 
name, is making rapid progress in the shipbuilder’s 
yard on the Clyde. She will have steam-power as 
well as sails. To diminish the heat—a matter of no 
slight importance in southern seas—the cabins will 
be on deck and will be fitted with the electric light ; 
they will accommodate six European missionaries 
and their wives, and fifteen married native teachers. 
The Chronicle for October gives a picture of the boat 
as she will be when finished. It would have been 
interesting to have had a sketch of the first John 

Williams by way of contrast. We cannot imagine a 
more striking illustration of the way in which mission 
work has been aided by the development of science. 


‘ON BULL-BACK.”’ 


There are two delightful photographs of the Rev. 
George Grenfell and his wife in the October number 
of the Baptist Missionary Herald, which might very 
easily be regarded as a practical joke. Missionaries 
certainly do ride very strange ‘‘mounts’’ sometimes, 
but the picture of Mr. Grenfell bestriding a sturdy 
bull, with saddle and bridle all complete, while Mrs. 
‘Grenfell, similarly mounted, faces him on the oppo- 
site page, will certainly be a novel idea to most of us. 
However, the picture represents serious fact. Dur- 
ing the past year, while marking out the Lunda 
frontier, Mr. Grenfell, accompanied by his wife, 
rode more than one thousand miles in this way, and 
found the mode of conveyance so satisfactory that 
he has brought four oxen back with him to} the 
Congo, intending to introduce the custom there. 
Nervous riders might possibly find a bull trouble- 
some to steer, but after all their adventurous expe- 
riences, Mr. and Mrs. Grenfell must have forgotton 
what nervousness is like. We hope that no mishap 
may occur to revive the recollection. 


THE OUTCASTS CLASSES OF INDIA. 


Mr. Painter, of the Church Missionary Society, re- 
ports that after too long a period of reluctance and 
delay the Madras Government is attempting to 
raise the children of the depressed classes in India 
by means of education. The account which he gives 
of the present state of these unfortunate people is 
very distressing. For centuries their lot has been 
far worse than that of the slave. For him there 


was some hope, for them there was none. Their posi- 
tion is below the four great castes. They are re- 
garded as by nature defiling and defiled. The taint 
is permanent; no rites can cleanse them or their 
children. At one time they were not allowed to use 
the public roads, nor to approach within two hundred 
yards of a temple or within sixty yards of a Brah- 
min. Practically, they were excluded from the 
markets and the law courts. Latterly, with the 
changed conditions of even Indian life, attempts 
have been made to improve their state, and to relieve 
them from some of the hardships which they have 
had to endure. But ancient prejudice is still strong 
enough to make the task one of extreme difficulty, 
and little real progress has been made. The Madras 
Government is beginning at the right end—with the 
children, offering increased grants in aid of schools 
where they are taught. It is suggested also that 
teachers should be specially trained for this branch of 
work. Something may be done for the next genera- 
tion if not for this. When men see that they are 
despised by all, they come to despise themselves, and 
then help is all but impossible; but when some 
brightness and hope have cheered the years of child- 
hood, the struggle upwards may not be in vain. 


MISSIONARY MAPS. 


We are always grateful for a good missionary 
map, especially when it shows not merely portions 
and details but the whole extent of the work under- 
taken by a Society. The two charts recently 
published by the Moravian Missionary Board are an 
excellent example of the way in which this should 
be done. It is easy to see by a glance at the red 
dots with which the world is covered where the 
Brethren are most active and in which directions 
their force is strongest. The details also, when 
studied carefully, are full of interest, and should do 
much to give a clearer conception of the wonderful 
work which the Moravians are carrying on. We 
have often thought how great a boon both to the 
friends at home and to the workers abroad a really 
good atlas on these lines would be. The one great 
difficulty in view of the progress which is being 
made every year would be to keep it at all up to date. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DE. JOWETT. 


Since Pusey’s death the Master of Balliol has been 
the most interesting figure in modern Oxford. His 
power has been as distinct as his personality. Mainly 
through his influence Balliol has become what it is 
to-day—a college once small and obscure that is now 
shaping the thought of the whole University, send- 
ing out the men whom it has trained into the other 
foundations, and so both spreading and perpetuating 
its own type of intellectual life. Jowett had many 
interests, his work was many-sided. But the 
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greatest service which he rendered was in reconciling 
elements which had become estranged, in throwing 
open Oxford to all classes, in making the genius of 
Greek historians and philosophers accessible and 
attractive to English readers. He was not a man of 
many convictions, but he was profoundly conscious 
that as soon as an institution ceases to be national 
and becomes the monopoly of a class or creed, its 
fall begins, and even if it may stand for a time, its 
ultimate ruin is inevitable. His constant anxiety, 
therefore, was to keep Oxford in close and intimate 
contact with national life; to establish Oxford men 
not only in schools and colleges but in official posts, 
to scatter them in the higher walks of journalism, 
and to introduce them into public life. His policy 
involved certain defects. To make his versions of 
Plato and Thucydides popular, he too often sacri- 
ficed accuracy to effect. And in the same way the 
men whom he trained were apt to think too highly 
of success. They are not of the type who press 
forward at all risks into the unexplored domains of 
human thought ; they are not found at the head of 
forlorn hopes. Every power is at its best, every 
faculty is trained; but they are never far above 
their fellows, never far in advance of them. They 
exaggerate the defects of their Master. For caustic 
wit, Jowett has long been famous. Though many 
of the stories that have gathered round him are 
purely apocryphal, his reputation was not un- 
deserved. His tongue cut like a knife, and he was 
too fond of using it. At the same time his kindness 


towards the struggling student, especially the poor 
and the sick, was boundless, and it was the kindness 
that not only gives money but time and trouble 
too. 


DR. H. W. CROSSKEY. 


To Unitarianism in England Dr. Crosskey’s death 
isa serious loss. Strong men are not very numerous 
in its pulpit ; comparatively few among its ministers 
carry much weight with the people. As a religious 
body it reckons more scholars than leaders. Its 
strength as a popular force seems almost spent. Dr. 
Crosskey was of a more robust type. He was not a 
theologian. He could defend his opinions in case of 
need, but for theological controversy he cared but 
little. He had a profound passion for religious 
liberty. In Scotland, during his Glasgow pastorate, 
as afterwards at Birmingham, this principle had the 
foremost place in his thought. Next came the cause 
of Education. He was one of the men who forced 
the question to the front and made the Act of 1870 
possible. In the School Board of Birmingham he 
rendered magnificent service to the city by years of 
untiring toil. There and elsewhere it will be im- 
possible to fill hisplace. Ardent as he was in public 
conflict, this was only one side of his nature. He 
lived for the greater part of his life in the tumult 
and the smoke of great cities, but his love for the 
country never left him. Once upon the hillside all 
questions and controversies were forgotten, and the 
burden of years rolled away. Far on in life he 


was as full of vigour and buoyancy as the youngest 
of those about him, but with richer stores of mirth 
and deeper reserves of affection. His power over 
men was that he was so much a man. 


SIR ARTHUR BLACKWOOD. 


Men like Sir Arthur Blackwood are an insoluble 
problem to our foreign visitors. That a great 
official, high in authority and honour, should give 
up his leisure not only to philanthropic but to evan- 
gelistic work, is absolutely unintelligible to the 
French, the Germans, and the Italians. An American 
of course sees nothing singular in such conduct, but 
then he comes from the same stock as ourselves, and 
religious life in the United States, in spite of minor 
differences, very closely resembles our own. Sir 
Arthur Blackwood’s official work was done almost. 
entirely behind the curtain which hides our public 
servants from the general view. Only those who 
know the Post Office from within can appreciate the 
importance and the extent of his labours. Those 
who had to work with him trusted and honoured 
him; Mr. Fawcett was as warm in his praise as Mr. 
Raikes. His subordinates found him to be a chief 
who was just as well as strong. His religious 
sympathies, as is well known, were with the Evan- 
gelical party, and with the pen and on the platform 
he maintained his principles with vigour and skill. 
Without being a great orator, he spoke at times, and 
to young men especially, with striking force. His. 
experiences during the Crimean War as an officer 
in the Commissariat had left a permanent effect on 
his mind. In allthat he said there was the unmis- 
takable note of reality. He spoke as one who had 
been in contact with the grim facts of life, and had: 
faced death at close quarters. His private life was 
as beautiful as his public life was energetic, and 
through all his duties he carried a joyous spirit. 


DR. PARKE. 


The kardships and the horrors of Stanley’s famous: 
expedition have told with terrible effect upon his 
followers. Death has not spared even those who. 
came back out of the long struggle. And now, 
after Dr. Parke’s loss, only four of the original 
party survive. Men are soon forgotten in these 
days ; new figures press forward and hide them ; 
fresh interests and excitements submerge them. 
But Dr Parke had not lived long enough to meet. 
with this fate. He is still familiar to us all as the 
‘¢ Angelical Doctor ” ; as the one man who in the 
sad succession of controversy and criticism has come 
off absolutely unscathed ; for whom none of his 
companions even in the bitterest of moods have any 
words but those of praise. In a picture where there 
is much to sadden and to distress, he is the one bright 
figure—courageous, patient, kindly, unselfish, full 
of a sympathy, not bounded by race or colour, which 
the worst savage could understand, and beloved by 
all as much as his leader was feared. 
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